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World-Peace at last...For the first time since the Indochina 
war ended in 1975 (remember?), an American airliner flew 
over Vietnam and Laos yesterday. 


Pan Am airways flew over our former enemy on one leg of 
its daily round-the-world journey. The flight previously had 
to be routed around the southem tip of Vietnam which 
resulted in an extra 80 minutes flying time. 


NATION—We're in the money...The New York Stock 

Exchange surged dramatically yesterday, making its 

largest gains in the entire history of the market. Wall Street 

. Was apparently responding to President Carter’s announced 
measures intended to boost the value of the U.S. dollar by 
borrowing up to $30 billion in foreign currencies to be used 
in purchasing any unwanted greenbacks. 

The measures also included an increase in sales of U.S. 

gold reserves and an almost unprecedented one percent 
point increase in the Federal Reserve Board’s lending rate 
to a record high of 9.5 percent. 

_ Carter said the actions, which were accepted favorably 
on most foreign markets, are neccesary to “correct the 
excessive decline in the dollar which has recently occurred.” 
He was referring, you of course know, to the ever-worsening 
drop in the value of the dollar—it has declined as much as 40 
percent against some major currencies. 

“This is the moment of truth,”’said one economic specialist in 

international currency. ‘Maybe it’s not the ultimate mo- 
ment of truth,”’ he added, “‘but it’s a moment of truth none- 
theless.” 
Anti-racists confused...Harsh memories retumed to a theatre 
director whose family died in World War II concentration 
camps, when recently 10 fanatics trashed his theatre for 
showing what they said was a “pro-Nazi” film. 

Jack Garfein, art director of the New York theatre, and about 
50 people in the audience stood by horrified as the marauders 
ripped apart the movie house. 

Theatre workers said the intruders shoved the audience 
around as they began busting up sets and tearing down the 
screen. They grabbed the stage manager by the throat and 
throttled him until he opened the projection booth so they could 
destroy the projector and make off with the film. 

“If P'd wanted to, I couldn’t give them a better demonstration 
of facism,” said Garfein, whose daughter ironically starred in the 
TV mini-series Holocaust. 

An annonymous caller representing the intruders said simply, 
“We won't allow a Nazi film to be shown in this city.” 

Donald Duck, star of stage and screen, was reported to 
have been sneaked on the payroll at the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Development, the G.A.S. office disclosed this 
week. 

Mr. Duck has been receiving a salary of $99,999 a year at 
HUD, and presumably his duties were the same as any other 
department employee, that is, to be “providing for sound 
development of the nation’s communities and metropolitan 
areas.” 

There is no truth, however, to the rumor that the duck was in 
‘he process of re-scaling the hierarchy at HUD, including the 

*stalishment of one Bugs Bunny as department chair-rabbit. 


:STATE—Curb your bets... Republican candidate for Lieuten- 
tant Governor, Mike Curb made a personal donation of 
$25,000 to the campaign of his running mate, Evelle Younger. 

Curb, a record industry millionaire who has produced hit 
records such as “You Light Up My Life,” had no response when 
asked if the gigantic gift was connected in anyway to his candid 
comment earlier this week that it is “very possible that Younger 
will lose to Governor Jerry, uh, what’s-his-name.” 


Human interest...The real State Senator John Briggs, 
father of Prop. 6, finally emerged in a fascinating piece by 
gay journalist Randy Shilts in Tuesday’s Chronicle. Re- 
portedly, Briggs is tolerant and accepting of gays—in 
. private. He is aware that the fear that some people have ot 
<84ys is misplaced. ‘In politics anything is fair,” says Briggs, 
“alluding to his opportunistic manipulation of that fear. 
Reports Shilts: “Increasingly, I suspect that John Briggs 
does not really-believe what he says about gays.” 


—Doctor Watson 


according to the Hopis 


“Do not let them take what is underneath your houses. 


@ For by that time, man will have learned to make another 


man. Seasons will change. And man will go into space on 
platforms.” 
—Richard Kast! on the Hopi prophecies 


What may be the biggest news of 1978, and beyond, 
remains a virtual secret, the property not of the media 
maven of the metropolitan centers, but of a little-known 
Indian people in northeastern Arizona who cal themselves 
the Hopi. 

The Hopi—their name means “‘to be peaceful and have 
faith in the Great Spirit”—have lived in the same rugged, 
arid place for centuries. They have never taken up arms 
against the United States, nor have they ever signed a 
treaty. They consider themselves unique, and are so 
considered by other native North American people, who 
generally accept the Hopi as the spiritual guardians of this 
continent, the great Turtle Island of Indian tradition. 

Today, the Hopi, through their traditional elders, are 
trying to tell us something. Namely that if we don’t end our 
ways of warfare and ecological suicide, this world will soon 
self-destruct. Maybe this year. Maybe next. Last year’s 
Wesern drought and bitter Eastern winter were, they warn, 


.on previews. 


David Armstrong's 
American Journal 


Now, predicting the end of the world is not new. Ouija 
board wizards and folks claiming exclusive visiting rights 
with Venusian saucer people have been doing it for years. 
But the Hopi are not publicity seekers, not dilettantes. They 
are inbred, intensely réligious people with a detailed’ 
checklist for the apocalypse in prophecies that are to 
psychic dabbling what a lightning bolt is to a 40-watt bulb. 

The Hopi prophecies are derived from a cosmology that 
holds there have been several worlds before this one, worlds 
that followed a pattern of growth, decay and destruction 
brought on by human failures. Each world left a few survi- 
vors, who carried the seeds of civilization with them into 
the next world. 

According to the Hopi world view, they are the seed- 
people of this world, and their land, to which they migrated 
in antiquity, is the center, the spiritual heart, of this part ot 
the planet. The Hopi role, according to tradition, is to protect 


delicate human ecolog 
some Hopi themselves 


~both by humanity as a whole and 
has brought the present world to 


Richard Kaétl_is’a young Osage-Creek Indian from 
Oklahoma, a ffiend of the Hopi who often represents them 
to the media and on speaking tours around the country. 
Speaking in Eugene, Ore. recently, Kastl explained, “Long 
before the white man came to this land, it was known that 
men with white skins would come from the East. 

“The prophecy said they would come in a box drawn by 
animals, and the box would later run by itself. There would 


be long lines of these boxes, and there would be people 
living inside them; they would go across the land like snakes. 
Great roads would then pour across the land like rivers; and 
man would begin to talk to man through cobwebs in the sky. 
It was said that one man would be able to see and hear 
another man over the mountains through a box. 

“The Hopi people said that there would be three earth- 
shaking events that would take place if we started going in the 
wrong direction,” Kastl continued. ‘‘The first warning 
would come when a man bearing the swastika would come 
to shake the world. And a man from the land of the rising sun 
would come and shake the world some more.”’ Then would 
come “‘a gourd of ashes from the sky that would boil the 
rivers and the land for many years to come and bring new 
sickness.” 

The leaders of 17 Hopi clans, meeting in 1948, identified 
the “gourd of ashes:’ as the atomic bomb. This so concerned 
them; they decided to make the heretofore secret teachings 
public. Since then, the Hopi have revealed other signs of 
impending doom. They see genetic engineering as the 
fulfillment of the “man making another man” prophecy, 
while another vision of “two brothers building a ladder to 
the moon” appears to be the join U.S.-Soviet orbiting space 
station planned for 1979. 

The final factor in the prophecies, however, figures to 
happen not in the skies, but under the earth. This is an 
assault on the Hopi themselves, on their traditions and land. 
This assault, led by corporate multinationals and abetted by 
Washington and Hopi who have given up the old ways, is 
proceeding apace with devastating results. 


Strip mining of Hopi land began in 1967, when the 
Peabody Coal Co. signed a long-term lease with the elected 
tribal council. It accelerated in the early Seveaties, when 
Peabody began flaying Black Mesa, a place sacred to the 
old religion, shipping its coal to the mammoth Four Corners 
power plant nearby. Now the assault may take a quantum 
leap, the result of a lease granted to a uranium company and 
13 oil companies for 1.5 million acres of land—nearly half 
the Hopi holdings—for exploitation of minerals and oil. 

The lease was approved in 1976 in an election in which 
only 229 of the 8,000 Hopi voted in favor. Traditional Hopi 
don’t vote, nor do they recognize the U.S. government- 
sponsored tribal council as their own. The Hopi will be 
getting $5 million if the still-pending deal goes through, but 
it will be small recompense for the loss of their land and the 
loss of life they believe the drilling and digging will cause. . 


Already, the considerable amounts of water taken for the 
Four Corners plant has lowered the desert water table, 
endangering the unique system of dry farming the Hopi have 
perfected. If the land itself is taken—if its heart is gouged 
out—this world will end, for the Hopi will have failed in 
their stewardship. 

The only matter now at issue among the elders seems to 
be whether all life will be lost, or only most of it. If we 
change course right away, they seem to suggest, we can at 
least avoid the worst. Wrote Dan Katchongva, who died 
just after completing his book, A Message for All People, in 
1972: ‘People everywhere must give the Hopi their most 
serious consideration. Our prophecies, our teachings and 
our ceremonial duties must continue, for if Hopi fails, it will 
trigger the destruction of the world and all mankind.” 


Former Bircher 
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challenges Panetta 


by Randlett Lawrence 


Eric Seastrand, Salinas stockbroker and Republican 
nominee for Congress in the 1 6th district, told City on a Hill 
last Friday that he wants ‘known Marxists” banned from 
teaching in state schools and universities. He also advocated 
US withdrawal from the United Nations, and the elimination 
of any federally mandated minimum wage. Seastrand made 
it clear, however, that these are not the issues he is pushing 
in his surprisingly strorig Campaign to unseat the incumbent, 
Democrat Leon Panetta. He prefers to follow the nationwide 
post-Prop. 13 GOP strategy of lambasting the Carter 
Administration and Democratic congress for what he calls 
their ‘‘fiscal irresponsibility.” 

When asked about his highly publicized link to the John 
Birch Society, Seastrand—a former drag racer from Tulsa, 
Oklahoma—derided Panetta for “focusing on my past 
membership in the society rather than on the issues.” 
Panetta’s Sunday response was that there is “no question 
that Mr. Seastrand’s past membership in the society is 
relevant to this campaign. His position on key issues are 
simply a reflection of everything the John Birch Society 
stands for.” 

The congressperson cited Seastrand’s stance on five 
issues that “‘makes it obvious that, if elected, the Republican 
candidate is going to be nothing more than a rubber stamp 
for a right-wing political philosophy.’’ Those issues, ac- 
cording to Panetta, are the challenger’s position in favor of: 

—re-establishment of the McCarthy era House Com- 
mitte on Un-american Activities (HUAC), 

—perpetual US control of the Panama canal. 


—paying for “every weapon the military suggests no 
matter what its merits,’ such as the B-1 Bomber, 

—banning Marxist teachers from schools and univer- 
sities, and 

—total elimination of any minimum wage. 


Seastrand’s positions on these and other issues, such as 
Proposition 6 (the anti-gay initiative, which he says he will 
“probably vote for’’),may place him beyond the bounds of 
orthodox conservatism. However, his campaign has all the 
trappings of a traditional Republican bid for public office. 
His smooth campaign style has convinced funding factions 
within the GOP to support him. Former President Gerald 
Ford appeared with Seastrand at an airport rally in 
Monterey last weekend and Ronald Reagan’s group Citi- 
zen’s for the Republic along with the National Rifle 
Association have contributed heavily to his campaign. 

Seastrand’s organization appears to be well developed. 
Campaign volunteers are walking precincts in even the most 
progressive parts of the district, including the city of Santa 
Cruz. At the League of Women Voters’ forum last. Friday 
the crowd was interspersed with his supporters who asked 
Panetta pointed questions, using quotes lifted directly from 
Seastrand campaign literature. 

Panetta, for his part, is “‘running on his record” as a 
strong supporter of civil rights—he opposes Prop. 6—and 
Congressional ethics reformer. In his campaign speeches, 
the Monterey Democrat emphasizes his “conscientious 
constituent service’’ and his “adamant opposition” to 
offshore drilling. 


Seastrand: “‘ban the Marxists” 


Trident issue explodes at 
Planning Commission hearing 


Commissioners try 
to squelch debate 


by Paul Glickman and Doug McVadon 


Legal hassles and high emotions marked last night's 
public hearing held by the Planning Commission to consider 
Lockheed Corporation’s application to expand their Empire 


Grade facilities. in order to manufacture various compo- - 


nents for the Trident II nuclear missile. 

Five hundred people packed the Veteran’s Memorial 
Auditorium to witness the proceedings; the overwhelming 
majority were in opposition to Lockheed’s request. While 
59 people were scheduled to speak to the Planning Com- 
mission, only five made it to the podium due to procedural 
haggling over the relevance of testimony to be presented. 

The hearing started at 10 o'clock, an hour late. Over the 
objections of Commissioner Celia Von Der Muhll, the 
Commission decided to end the hearing at 11 p.m. Then, 

- before any public testimony was presented. Commissioner 
Jim Eberly moved that testimony be limited to statements 
strictly relating to “land use.” ““We're in no position to 
change the moral outlook of the United States,” declared 
Eberly. 

Eberly’s motion seemed to be an attempt to limit the 
amount. of testimony given before the commission relating 
to Trident II's ‘first strike’? capability, and the fact that 
manufacture of such a weapon violates international law. 
An outraged Von Der Muhll argued that to “arbitrarily ban 
testimony sounds like a form of censorship, and I don’t want 
to have any part of it.” Despite her objections, the motion 
passed 4-1. Many angry shouts and comments came from 
the audience at this point, since People for a Nuclear Free 
Future had announced at the outset of the hearing that they 
had assembled several people who would address the larger 
issues of whether Santa Cruz County should tacitly support 
the nuclear arms race by approving Lockheed’s proposed 
expansion. 


7) 


After the tumult died down, the hearing began with a slide 
show presented by the Planning Commission staff. This 
presentation explained Lockheed’s request to build five new 
buildings on its 4400-acre site within the next five years. 
Subject to some technical changes required by the Environ- 
mental Impact Report, the staff recommended approval of 
Lockheed’s request. Santa Cruz attorney Robert Bosso, 
representing Lockheed, informed the commission that his 
client had no objection to the staff's recommendation. 
Concurring with the commission’s decision to limit testi- 
mony. Bosso urged the commissioners to review Lockheed’s 
application “within the scope you've set tonight.” 

After two PNFF representatives presented the commis- 
sion with 1315 letters and 873 signatures opposing Lock- 
heed’s request, former Lockheed engineer Robert Aldridge 
attempted to address the question of Trident II's first strike 
potential. 

At this point Chairperson Stanley Nielsen, at the urging 
of Eberly, asked Aldridge to restrict his comments to how 
the proposed expansion applies to the county general plan, 
zoning ordinances, and building codes. During the ensuing 
debate, PNFF member Scott Kennedy argued that moral 
issues are indeed relevant, since Lockheed’s request for a 
use permit must be approved only if it legally complies with 
the County General Plan, the express purpose of which is: 
“to promote and protect the public health, safety, peace, 
morals, comfort, convenience, and general welfare” of the 
people of Santa Cruz. 

Commissioner Von Der Muhll then asked County Counsel 
Dwight Herr for a legal opinion. Herr said that, “in general 
terms, the moral aspects of an issue could be discussed. 

Herr’s opinion influenced the commission to finally clear 
up the question of whether internatiqnal law relates to this 
specific issue; the commission allowed UCSC Peace 
Studies Professor Earle Reynolds to speak. Reynolds, an 
expert on international law, noted that the Trident missile is 
a direct violation of the United Nations charter. He also 
explained that international lay becomes binding on na- 
tional law, and that Santa Cruz County is bound by national 
law. The commission “should be concerned with use of that 
property for criminal purposes,” stated Reynolds. 


Although Reynolds’ argument convinced the board to 
hear all aspects of the issue, time permitted only three more 
speakers before the hearing ended. A member of the Santa 
Cruz Society of Friends emphasized that conversion of 
Lockheed’s facility to peaceable production would create 
more jobs. Then Scott Kennedy of PNFF talked about how 
the U.S. government has gone from an “avowed deterrent 
posture” to a situation where we are building offensive 
weapons, such as Trident II. He argued that building a part 


for Trident “clearly contradicts the stated purpose of the 


County General Plan.” 

A Lockheed employee then told the commission that 
“this group essentially wishes to disarm the U.S.” He 
added, ‘This group seeks to use you people in an effort to 
put some pressure on the federal government to stop the 
Trident II missile system.” Hearty cheers from the crowd 
accompanied this last statement. 

After the hearing, the commission promised to continue 
discussion of Lockheed’s request on January 10. 
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Zaharakis rips 


at assembly candidates’ debate 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


Incumbent Democratic Assemblyman Henry Mello took 
the majority of blows last Friday night in a debate featuring 
Republican candidate Harry Wiens, Peace and Freedom 
party nominee Michael Zaharakis, and himself. The event 
took place in Classroom Unit I at UCSC and was sponsored 
by the Student’s Political Education Action Committee. 

Discussion of corporate campaign contributions, ques- 
tionable political tactics and Marilyn Liddicoat jokes set the 
tone of the evening with Zaharakis putting Mello on. the 
defensive. Wiens simply stated his views and managed to 
keep clear of the words that. were flying over his head. 

In his opening statements, Wiens said that there is too 
much government in the United States today and that 
people should be allowed to “do their own thing.” 


Mello emphasized his stand on energy. He described 


wind as a major alternative energy source and said the 
legislature should allocate'more funds to study it. Mello also 
voiced his opposition to preposed off-shore drilling near 
Santa Cruz. He closed his opening statement by recounting 
his successes pertaining to animal protection, including the 
introduction of bills to stop the domestication of wild and 
exotic cats and a proposal to start a program of humane 
animal euthanasia. 

Zaharakis, who is a member of the Socialist Party, USA, 
began his statement by pointing out that Mello receives 
most of his campaign contributions from such corporate 
giants as Sears and Robuck, Transamerica Corporation, 
Farmers Insurance and Bank of America. He suggested that 
people ask themselves the question, “‘Why should I fight 
corporate powers all year and then vote for their interests on 
election day?” 
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One of the main points of friction between the candidates 
was the death penalty and Proposition 7, the ballot initiative 
which would expand the grounds for its use. (Earlier this 
year, Mello proved to be the swing vote as the assembly 
barely overrode Gov. Brown's veto of the death penalty 
bill.) Mello claimed that he is ‘‘philosophically opposed”’ to 
the death penalty, but said he cast the deciding vote for it 
because 72 percent of his constituents favored it. Mello is 
opposed to Proposition 7 because, for one thing, it is 
“poorly written.” . 

Wiens. stated that he has ‘“‘a very high regard for human 
life” and is therefore in favor of Prop. 7. ‘*We can save many 
more lives by adopting this,’ said Wiens, who sees it as a 
crime deterrent. 

Zaharakis said he was the “‘original opponent of the death 
penalty in this race.”” He denounced Mello’s vote for the bill 
by explaining how he could “‘see people voting for it” but 
thought that campaigning against it and voting for it was 
wrong. Later on in the debate, after Mello had left, 
Zaharakis claimed that there would be ‘“‘no death penalty in 
Calfornia if I had been in the assembly.” 

Another top issue discussed was housing in Santa Cruz. 
Wiens said that ‘unless we set up road blocks...people are 
going to come in.”’ He expressed his opposition to local 
housing initiatives A and B by claiming, ““We don’t need the 
damn program! We’ve got programs running out of our ears! 
Private enterprise will take care of whatever speculation 
there is.’ Zaharakis complained about the out of town 
people fighting Measure B, the rent stabilization initiative. 
He believes that “working people have the right to own 
homes” and that rent control should be used as a temporary 
solution to the housing crisis. He also said the government 
should take its funds out of South Africa and Chile and use 
them to subsidize housing programs at home. 
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Mello said he also supports rent stabilization. He expressed 
his belief that Santa Cruz should attempt to develop more 
density in urban areas where service lines already exist. He 
thinks urban expansion should not be allowed to spread to 
the mountains, agricultural lands or the shoreline. 


But Zaharakis accused Mello of changing his views on 
the initiatives depending upon the type of audience he’s 
confronted with. He quoted Mello as having told the Santa 
Cruz Board of Realtors that he opposes rent control, while 
telling an audience’at Merrill College that he supports it. 
“I’m sorry this has to happen to a human being because he 
wants power,” said Zaharakis, a bishop of the Eastern 
Orthodox MeBasrim Church. Mello had already left the 
debate at this point and was not able to defend himself. 

Mellow left early to “attend another meeting.” One 
member of the audience, UCSC student David Kastle, said 
he had come “many miles to question the candidates” and was 
quite annoyed that the Democrat had left early. He stated 
that Mello has a history of leaving debates early and added 
“T question whether he uses the same tactics in avoiding 
issues on the assembly floor.” 


During the question and answer session, Zaharakis was 
asked about his plan to limit the salaries of state employees 
to three times that of the minimum wage. Zaharakis 
explained that this would make the officials more sensitive 
to the monetary squeeze felt by low income people. He said 
his original idea was for state employees to be limited to 
those monies that equal those received by people on 
welfare. 

When asked if his party supported Jerry Brown, Zaharakis 
answered by calling the governor “Jarvis-Brown” and 
expressed his support for Peace and Freedom gubernatorial 
candidate Marilyn Seals. 
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Van Deren:“I would like to bring the community 
into developing new learning situations.” 
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Richard Van Deren is one of two candidates on 
November's ballot for the office of county superintendent of 
schools. He is 51 years old with a doctorate in education, 
and has spent the last 11 and one-half years as superinten- 
dent of the Soquel district schools. he resigned from that 
post in order to campaign full-time. In June’s primary he 
received City on a Hill’s endorsement and polled the most 
voles ina very tight race. 

The County Office of Education is in control of a $5 million 
annual budget. Over half of this is allocated to handicapped 
and special programs. The county office also acts as a 
liaison between state agencies and the 11 school districts 


‘contained in the county. Dr. Van Deren says that as 


Soquel’s superintendent, “Contact with the county office 
has been very minimal. I haven’t seen any results, and that’s 
what made me decide to run. 

He outlines his plan for improving countywide education 
through what he calls the "*6 R’s.”’ In this he includes the 
traditional three, reading, ‘riting and ‘rithmetic but adds 
respect, rights and responsibility. “‘We have to learn to 
respect ourselves and all others.” 

“Lack of respect,’ he continues, ‘is the reason for 
problems throughout society. We have to understand what 
our rights are as well as those of others.’’ When asked his 
stance on Proposition 6, the Briggs Initiative, he replied 
“I’m voting against it. If someone hurts a child the penal 


code exists already to take care of that person.” 


Dr. Van Deren is the first to admit that he’s an ‘‘idealist””” 
but adds, “‘I’m also. pragmatic from years of experience.” 
He believes that to better accomplish the first three R’s the 
county office “‘can act as outside experts to help each 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT RACE 


Van Deren promises idealism 
tempered with pragmatism 


district solve its particular problems.” For example, San 
Lorenzo Valley High School has lost its accreditation and Van 
necessary to help the school reorganize its staff and 
necessary to help the school reorganize its staff and 
curriculum, as well as increase community involvement in 
the school.” 

School organization is only one aspect of community 
involvement in Van Deren’s plans. 

“I would like to bring the community into developing new 
learning situations.’’ He adds, ‘‘We have so much local 
color and many experts from UCSC and Cabrillo that we 
could use for new classes.” Van Deren foresees that 
opportunities for community education will be expanded. 
He believes more real issues than adult education addresses 
must be covered. ‘*For instance, there has been no systematic 
attempt to teach those trapped on welfare how to get off 
welfare. The county office could be that resource.” 

Another issue he emphasizes is energy. “I think it is 
our individual and collective responsibility to learn about 
the energy problem.” Without a better understanding of the 
problems, Van Deren says, “We'll end up going to war over 
our energy sources.”’ Cabrillo, he notes, has an excellent 
solar education program which should be taken advantage 
of. 

When asked why UC students should vote in a race for 
county superintendent of schools Van Deren responded, 
“My ideals encourage people taking responsibility for their 
own lives, and in turn have an impact on how things around 
them happen. Everyone should work to make it better, and 
education is the place.to begin.” 


—by Paul Mitchell 


Struck promises creative 
response to Prop. 13 cutbacks 


Richard Struck claims to be the “qualified candidate” in 
the race for county superintendent of schools. He bases this 
claim on his 23 years of experience in the County Office of 
Education (COE). 

“The role of the county office,” says Struck, “is both 
administrative and advocative. We deal with education 
monitoring and provide direct services to small schools.” 

Struck’s opponents argue that COE should be providing 
more services to the individual districts in the county. 

Struck, who has served for the past four years as the 
administrative assistant to Dr. Richard Fickel, the retiring 
Superintendent, argues to the contrary. ‘‘The services already 
exist,’ maintains Struck. He cites the regional Occupational 
Program and the variety of special education programs 
currently in operation throughout the county as examples of 
programs in which students from each district participate. 

Struck explains that services can be maintained, however, 
only if they are cost effective. He claims that by drawing on 
the county's best resources, both cost effectiveness and 
excellence in education can be maintained. 

Struck also points out that special education programs 
already demand one half of the COE’s $5 million budget. 

“What we must do in terms of Proposition 13,” he says, 
“is find creative ways to maintain the existing services, 
rather than find ways to expand them.” 

In meeting the demands of Proposition 13 budgets, 
Struck insists that cuts will have to be made in administrative 
rather than service areas. “It is important, in order to 
maintain the quality of these services, that we don’t lose 
teaching and aid positions.” 


Struck has personally been involved in the development °° 


and implementation of many of the county’s special education 
programs. As director of Special Education and Guidance, 
he credits himself with having obtained funds to construct 
projects such as the Manresa Diagnostic and Counseling 
Center, the Special Training Farm for trainable mentally 


retarded students and three self-contained mobile classrooms 
to serve the physically handicapped at their neighborhood 
schools. 

Struck’s special education background seems to have in 

part encouraged him to propose the theme ‘How we can 
achieve excellence in education for all students” as the topic 
of a forum in which parents, community leaders, educators, 
and students woula participate. 
_ Struck stated, “This is an exciting time in the field of 
education,” referring to the passage of the Education 
Restructuring bill, which in effect gives “ownership” of the 
schools back to the parents. 

“They way that this goal will be reached,” says Struck, 
“is by politicizing education. Social change takes place in the - 
political forum. Right now we have the responsibility, but ' 
not the authority, to make changes.” 

Struck expressed concern over the low percentage of 
administrative positions held by women. As a solution to 
this problem, he sees on-the-job training of women currently 
involved in teaching. This type of program would make 
adminstrative positions available to women who have 
experience in the field of education but aren’t able to quit 
their jobs while acquiring other qualifications. 

When asked his position on Proposition 6, the controversial 
Briggs initiative, Struck replied that the amendment was 
entirely unnecessary in the educational system. He stated 
that the existing educatiénal code prohibits any sexual 
misconduct of teachers in relation to students. The code 
also requires that the format of all classroom discussions 
concerning sex be approved by parents prior to presentation. 

Struck added that he didn’t understand why the educational 
system alone was singled out for the restriction called for in 
Proposition 6 when many other professions in which adults 
have exclusive contact with children go unnoticed. 

—Cathryn Calfo and Mary Strunk 
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Struck:““We must find creative ways to maintain 
the existing services.” 
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by David Arenson 


In an academic ritual which seemed strangely out of place 
on a campus noted for its radical politics and mellow 
lifestyles, Robert Louis Sinsheimer was formally iriaugur- 
ated as UCSC’s fourth chancellor last Friday. 

An array of UC luminaries, including President David 
Saxon and Regents Chairman Robert Reynolds, joined 
delegates from other universities, most of the UCSC 
faculty, and about 2,000 students in officially welcoming 
Sinsheimer to the university. The chancellor has already 
served in his post for a year. 

The two hour ceremony began as administrators, faculty, 
and visiting dignitaries donned traditional academic caps 
and gowns and marched to the center of the Quarry to the 
tune of a baroque march performed by the University Brass 
Ensemble. In a manner reminiscent of a fashion show, a 
speaker described the gowns and explained what such 
things as “gold satin lining with one blue chevron” meant. 

As the UCSC faculty entered the Quarry, college 
banners preceeded them to ‘“‘symbolize the principles of 
unity and diversity.” This led one person in the often 
amused audience to comment, “I didn’t know Stevenson 
has its own flag. Do they sell postage stamps too?” 

A new era 

Despite the entertaining aspects of the ritual, it marked a 
new era of what is likely to be strong leadership on the part 
of the 58 year old Sinsheimer. On the eve of his inauguration 
he revealed his plan for a major reorganization of UCSC’s 

boards and colleges and received enthusiastic approval 


Sinsheimer inaugurated _. 
amid pomp and circumstance 
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from the Academic Senate (see the Oct. 28 CHP). He also 
reportedly threatened to resign if UC’s system wide admin- 
istration went ahead with plans to make major cutbacks in 
UCSC’s faculty, and at the ceremony UC dignitaries were 
greeted by students holding signs such as “Save Our 
Sinsheimer”’ and ‘Support Sinsheimer and Save Faculty.” 
(Other protestors were also in attendance, bearing signs 
urging the conversion of UC’s nuclear labs to peaceful 
purposes and divestment of UC stock from corporations 


. doing business in South Africa.) 


Sinsheimer is the fourth chancellor in USCS’s twelve 
year history, and the third in the last three years. His 
immediate predecessor was Angus Taylor, who served on 
an interim basis after the faculty forced the resignation of 
Chancellor Mark Christiensen in 1976. 

Sinsheimer enters office at a difficult time when UCSC’s 
enrollments are dropping and its budget is facing major post- 
Proposition 13 cutbacks. Most observers agree that UCSC 
has ended its growth phase and that its academic programs 
will have to undergo some reorganization to insure its 
cohesiveness and survival in the years ahead. Sinsheimer 
faces these and other problems, and as San Jose State 
University President Gail Fullerton said during the cere- 
mony, “It is much easier to contend with the problems of 
growth than the problems of retrenchment.” 

A philosophical speech 

After receiving the chancellor’s medal from President 
Saxon and a standing ovation from the crowd, Sinsheimer 
noted that he was “deeply touched by this warm turnout, by 
In a 25 minute speech interrupted nine times by applause, 
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Sinsheimer described his philosophy of education and its 
role in the vears ahead. 

The chancellor emphasized that education creates the 
future by training an elite. Education “is the past because 
awareness of the past lives only in the minds of educated 
persons. It is the future for the future takes its form in these 
same minds,” he said. Sinsheimer also said it is “tragically 
wasteful that significant sectors of our society do not find 
full access to the University of California,” and said he was 
committed to “the urgent principle of equal educaitonal 
opportunity.” 


He also addressed the issue of the role educated people ' 


will play in the future, saying, ‘The next generation will 
truly face problems unprecedented in human history.” 
Sinsheimer said that the major task confronting Western 
society is “to moderate the unchecked drive of Western man 
toward a mastery of all before us, toward the unlimited 
expression of the arrogant human will, heedless of the 
nature of our species,” He said the University must 
continue research to meet those problems, but that it must 
“leaven this scientific and technological expertise... with the 
wisdom of the humanities... The humanities can tell us of the 
consequences of unchecked power and of the slips of human 
calculation.” 

In discussing UCSC’s role, he said, “This campus 
symbolizes and affirms the dedication of the University of 
California to excellence in undergraduate education.’’ He 
said the University ‘‘is both profoundly conservative and 
profoundly radical. It is conservative in that its very 
existence demonstrates and insures the continuity of 
knowledge. It is radical in that knowledge liberates the 


Es intellect.”” He said that UCSC is “gifted with a structure 
6 that fosters innovation, and gifted in its faculty and 
= students.” UCSC, said Sinsheimer, “can indeed, with 
™ vision, become a major factor in the creation—and we may 
m hope the betterment—of the future.” 
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Statue planned for 


by Scott Forter 


“It’s quite a sound that old saw makes,” boasts local folk 
hero Tom Scribner, who will soon be honored with a statue 
near downtown. 

As if the eerie melodies of his musical saws weren’t 
enough to distinguish the kindly gentleman, his familiar 
black derby and wide suspenders set the 80-year-old sage 
apart from other musicians who perform along the mall in 
downtown Santa Cruz. “I’m trying to preserve a lost art,” 
notes Scribner. 

A one-time vaudeville performer, Scribner has played the 
saw all over the country, garnering numerous awards and 
winning the chance to jam with the likes of Neil Young, 
George Harrison, Leon Russell, and Larry Hosford. 

Scribner may be best known for his musical talents, but he 
has had two other long careers as well. He began both in the 
early part of this century, when he worked in the forests of 
the Pacific Northwest as a lumberjack and as a union 
organizer. He helped establish two loggers unions when he 
wasn’t playing his fiddle. Later, after a sawmill accident 
sliced off two of his fiddle plucking fingers, he turned his 


ery townheeds one - . 


To the editor: 

Your issue of June 14 car- 
ried quite a lengthy news 
item regarding the Redwood 
Ripsaw. Among. othe? things 
the article charges ‘that the 


~ fHat* part ‘of 4t-4e. carrect. 
This is really quite a favor- 
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for one thing I don’t have to 
look under’ the bed every 
night to see if therée’s a com- 
munist there. I might even 


towns locally where middle 
wingers and far right gentry 


ret some offers from some .; 


hold forth, with nary a com- 
munist around. . 

Whether these towns realize 
it or not, they NEED at least 
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paigns of money - raising to 
“fight the communist me- 
nace.” ; 
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and: move over there — 


living there, and being a 
menace. 
TOM SCRIBNER 
Editor, Redwood Ripsaw 
212 Kaye St., Santa Cruz. 


Letter to the editor of Register-Pajaronian, 1967 


natural musical abilities to the saw. Working in the logging 
camps wasn’t always fun. ‘They worked me for 53 years in 
their saw mills and I got a bare-ass living,” he said. 
These days Scribner is living off the hundred and a half 
left in his Social Security check after he pays rent at the St. 
George Hotel, as well as what money interested audiences 
toss in his saw case as he plays along the mall. Now and then 
he is invited to play at benefits, and he’s performed at 


me 
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McMahon works on Scribner sculpture 


_|soctalist saw player 


UCSC many times over the years. 

Beginning his organizing career back in 1914 with the 
Wobblies—the Industrial Workers of the World— Scribner 
went on to spend 20 years working for the Communist 
Party, leaving it in 1946. In the 50s his work as the editor of 
two union newspapers, the Lumberjack and Redwood 
Ripsaw, cost him his job on more than one occasion. In 
addition to being active in the 60s anti-war movement he 
was also a founding member of the Communist Labor Party. 

In discussing the current state of international affairs one 
Saturday afternoon, Scribner said he though the capitalist 
West was “heading toward economic collapse’’ and that 
there was “no question that the Soviet sector is gaining.” 
Asked whether there was any hope for the future, he argued 
that “It looks pretty grim to me.” He then said, “‘Its all in 
that pookstore on Laurel Street.” Located around the 
corner from the Laurel Community Center, at Laurel and 
Center in downtown Santa Cruz, the Tom Scribner Book- 
store is stocked with literature on socialism, doctrinaire 
communism, and contemporary revolutionary conflict in 
the Third World. 

Scribner has more than a few things to say about local 
issues. “Santa Cruz definitely needs rent control,” he 
offered. ‘They should be engaging in meetings every night 
to overthrow the old establishment,” he said. Scribner also 
said he didn’t think much of the new Catalyst. “It’s moved 
across the tracks all right,”’ he said, “It was the street people 
that made the old Catalyst.” 

It was four years ago in the old Catalyst that scupltor 
Margie McMahon first saw Tom Scribner. A UCSC 
psychobiology graduate, McMahon was immediately struck 
by Scribner’s appearance. He’s “a remarkable looking 
human being,” she said. A year-and-a-half later she asked 
to sculpt him. 

Work on the sculpture wasn’t easy. ‘‘I started working on 
it and all sorts of barricades were thrown up,” she said. 
Most recently, the recall Board of Supervisors reversed the 
approval and disbursement of funds that had been approved 
for the project by the previous board. Several small grants 
from the Santa Cruz City Council, the California State 
Arts Council, and a University of California: President’s 
Undergraduate Fellowship have enabled McMahon to pay 
expenses. It took her eight months to complete the project. 
She held down weekend jobs to support herself and recently 
took out a $500 personal loan from the Community Credit 
Union to make ends meet. Contributions from the com- 
munity helped complete work on the statue but McMahon 
admits she’s still $600 in the red. Individuals wishing to 
contribute to the Tom Scribner sculpture fund may send 
donations to account #1741 10263 c/o Crocker Bank, 720 


Scribner on the mall 
Front St., Santa Cruz. 

“Its really a victory just to get it placed,”’ asserts the 24- . 
year-old artist. The bronze statue will be installed in Scope 
Park, the small park located near the intersection of Water , 
and N. Pacific St.; just across from the town clock. The 
public dedication ceremony, set for Sunday November 12 
at 1:00, will include speakers and guests from all sectors of 
the community, but particularly representitives from pro- 
gressive politics and the labor movement. County Super- 
visor Gary Patton and Santa Cruz Vice-Mayor Charlotte 
Melville are slated to speak. 


HOW TO 
PLAY THE 
MUSICAL SAW 


“If you really want to play a saw, get one of these cheap 


models. Take a stick of wood about a foot long and ahif inch 
thru. Wrap some tape or cloth so as to muffle the sharp 


sound. Put the handle of the saw on your left leg. (I might 
add you should be sitting down preferably on a chair). Now 
the saw should be about 45 degrees elevation, you put your 
thumb about 3 inches from the tip, grasp the tip of the saw 
and holding the same thumb pressure just bend the saw 
down. When you bend the saw down, that increases the 
tension, so, now strike the saw up by the tip with your stick 
and you should get a clear bell like tone. To decrease the 
tension, let the tip of saw come back up towards the 45 
degree angle and strike the blade near the handle for low 
notes. To go up the scale, just gradually increase tension by 
bending saw down again, and strike down by handle, then 
gradually go up blade towards the tip. Remember, it takes a 
double bend in order to play, that’s why the thumb must be 
on the tip, or rather about three inches down the blade. This 
creates a sort of hump in the blade which you simply roll up, | 
and down the blade striking with the stick to correspond to 
amount of tension. Its DOWN takes some time to learn. 
After you learn the saw, get a violin bow. When you learn to 
co-ordinate bow with tension point on saw you will begin to 
learn to play songs.” —Tom Scribner 
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In an inaugural lecture UCSC Professor of Psychology 
and Education Ronald W. Henderson presented his views 
on the responsibility of parents in the intellectual develop- 
ment of their children. 

Speaking October 25 before about 50 people, Henderson 
said parents should work to change the present, school 
system and that it is also their responsibility to encourage 
their children at home by providing intellectual stimulation 
in the form of conversation, experiences and media. 


Parents “‘can insist that their children be taught rather 
than being assigned to groups whose designations carry a 
self-fulfilling prophesy,” said Henderson. ‘‘This task is part 
of the responsibility of raising childresn.”’ 

To come to his conclusions about parental responsibility, 
Henderson devoted the majority of his hour-long talk to 
reviewing-and criticizing classic and contemporary psycho- 

" logical viewpoints on the developmental influences of 
children. He said that psychologists have all to easily 
concentrated on specific types of influence. There are the 
Freudian school, which places most all the responsibility 
for a childs growth on his or her parents, and the Behaviorist 
tradition, which emphasizes the childs environment— 
media, peers, teachers, experiences. Henderson said both 
interpretations of influence are important but neither should 
take precedence over the other. 


He blamed both schools for unduly burdening the parent 
and referred to the work of UC Berkeley psychologist 
Arlene Scholnick for reference. Sholnick argues that child- 
rearing experts place exaggerated and unjustifiable faith in 
the perfectability of children and their parents. She believes 
that the emphasis of classic psychology on the family’s 
responsibility for the development of children has created 
unnecessary guilt and anxiety in parents who try to live up to 
the experts’ expectations. 

However, Henderson believes parents can greatly aid 
their children by overlapping both schools. The influence of 
trauma in the home can not be avoided but parents can 
continue to influence their children by becoming involved 
with the institutions the children join. 
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Although most psychologists agree that the general 
objective of child-rearing in the home and other institutions 
is to help children and youth develop social competence, 
Henderson says few can agree on a definition for “social 
competence” or on how it can be fairly measured. 

Currently, social competence is measured by IQ and 
academic achievement tests, but the accuracy of these has 
come under scrutiny, said Henderson. These tests are used 
to judge individuals, but while a child might fail on the test it 
does not mean the person is not socially competent. 

He cited many deficiancies with the test when applied to 
ethnic and lower-class children of different backgrounds. 
Recent studies, Henderson said, show that teachers tend to 
behave less favorably toward black and lower-class students 
than they do to mainstream, white middle-and upper-class 
students. It has also. been shown that children are often 
placed in groups on the basis of their socio-economic status, 
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registration information and interviews with parents and 
social workers. Higher status students were shown to be 
given preferential treatment. These are some of the problems 
Henderson believes active parents can change. 

Henderson did not try to develop a new socialization 
program, however, he did challenge psychologists ‘‘to find 
ways to account for, predict and to some degree improve 
upon, the interactive influences of the family and other 
socialization forces within a complex society.’ He con- 
cluded by saying that the important element of any 
focus on the process of socialization is having a vision. 
“Unless we have a vision of the kind of world in which we 
hope for people to live, and the determination to work 
towards it, then perhaps it really won’t make much differ- 
ence how parents raise their kids.” 


—Cliff Welch 
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by Scott Forter 


A week ago City On a Hill Press interviewed UC 


President David Saxon. The interview took place the day 
after UCSC Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer unveiled his 
plan to restructure UCSC along more traditional disciplin- 
ary lines. According to the proposal, Cowell and Stevenson 
would be responsible for lower-division liberal education; 
Merrill and Kresge would become the social science 
college; College Five is envisaged as the arts college, and 
Oakes and College Eight would remain in their current 
form. This major administrative change, unanimously 
endorsed by the UCSC Academic Senate, was the first 
topic that the Press asked Saxon about. 

Do you consider this move by Chancellor Sinsheimer 
a response to the:plans of UC systemwide administrators 
to cut 20 faculty positions from UCSC? 

The only thing that Chancellor Sinsheimer did was to 
warn me that I'd be asked about something I knew nothing 
about. But we have not discussed it. Having said that, I did 
ask him one question: ‘What is the relationship of this move 
to the changes that were contemplated?’ He said it was 
related to ‘t but was not solely the consequence of that. 
Aside from that, there’s not very much that I could comment 
on. I have great confidence in Chancellor Sinsheimer and 
his leadership. I've known him for a long time. I know the 
quality of his mind and his work. I would almost expect from 
him bold acts of creative leadership, and I will not be 
surprised in the least if that’s what this turns out to be, anda 
very satisfactory response, but I need to study it. You 
ought to ask me in a couple of weeks when the campus 
decides to reveal to me what it is they're doing. They don’t 
have to, you know. As you will see when we formally 
inaugurate him, he has the authority to do these things. 

How did systemwide come up with a twenty faculty 
position reduction for UCSC, and is it not a disproportion- 
ately large cut compared to the other campuses?” 

Well, it is disproportionately large on a straight across the 
board basis, but if you think of this as required to face 
contingent cutbacks, I’m not yielding on that notion at all.” 

You’re not yielding on the twenty? 

“Tm not yielding on the notion that we’re going to get cut 
back. I don’t think we necessarily are, but I think we do need 
to plan, and we do need to take into account present 
enrollment patterns. That’s really what I’m trying to say. In 
other words, we tried to take it in a very crude way.”’ 

What exactly are the criteria? 

Well, they’re somewhat arbitrary. 

It includes enrollments? 

Not only that. It’s a mixture of across the board and some 
feeling about enrollment pressures and patterns. 

In other words, Santa Cruz’s problems are primarily 
that enrollments are dropping. 

I would put it in a different way. I think if enrollments had 
been booming here that the number would have been a 
somewhat smaller number. But none of these things are 
intended to be absolute. We’ve made some very crude 
estimates in terms of dollars and positions:..I hope I don’t 
have to reallocate them to the state. I hope I can put them 
back into the system to meet needs. I you think about it, if 
you ask yourself the question: Here we have a university 
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which has a certain pattern in its distribution of resources 
which is largely historical accident. This place (UCSC) was 
planned to be very much bigger, and the system as a whole is 
not going to grow substantially. In fact, we’re struggling not 
to get cut. 

What are you going to do, looking at declining 
enrollments, in say the next decade? They say it may be 
twenty percent of the college age pool. Are you going to 
undertake in-depth reviews? Will you have to close a 
campus? 

I don’t regard that as an even remotely likely possibility. 

Which? 

Closing a campus. Reviews are what we’re trying to get 


started. In order to get reviews started you have to move out 
of the level of an abstract statement. 


I just want to finish a thought though. Imaging if you were 
me for a moment. I want to deal with nine campuses, and I 
don’t want to accept the notion that the present distribution 
of faculty and resources is forever the one that’s going to 
exist. We’re not going to get new resources from the state, in 
fact we’re fighting to maintain the current level. I’m 
somewhat optimistic that we can do that. What mechanisms 


“We’ve made some very crude 
estimates in terms of dollars and 
positions.” 


ee 
can we develop to provide new programs for shifts of 
resources from one element to another over substantial 
periods of time? The only one is through the identification of 
the resources available for reallocation. This is an attempt 
to do that, but it’s also an attempt to plan for some 
unpleasant contingencies which I hope to avoid. I need to 
know the costs of cutbacks. 

Is Santa Cruz, along with Riverside, perceived among 
the Council of Chancellors and the top administrators 
as being problem campuses? 

I think every campus is facing problems. 

But I mean these two. 

No, I wouldn't say especially so. I think every campus 
has problems at the moment, but problems are not the same 
at every campus. 

Could you discuss the University’s relationship with 
Sacramento in general and with the state legislature in 
particular? : 

The state views the university as a monolithic whole. I 


. Spend a lot of my time, more than you would imagine, trying 
- to persuade the governor, legislative analysts, and especially 


the people in the legislature that it is not that—that when 
you say the university you’re talking about a collection of 
individuals, people, campuses, programs, and units which 
are deliberately differentt—that there’s no great centraliza- 
tion. They want to look to me—they say, ‘‘Saxon why does 
this happen, what does that happen, why don’t you do this, 
why on this campus is that going wrong?” I say because 
we've deliberately set up a system which was intended to 
encompass that kind of diversity. Now the state insists on 
allocating to us resources based on their monolithic percep- 
tions. They’re not very interested in the fact that at Santa 


Cruz we have a collection of small colleges. Well, they say 
at Berkeley and Los Angeles there are colleges of letters and 
sciences of 18,000 and 15,000 students. In a sense the best 
we can hope for is that they’ll leave it to us to make those 
distinctions. The problem that you're talking about is in a 
sense caused by the fact that the state tends not to give any 
weight whatsoever to the differences. We give weight 
to them. 

I interviewed Clark Kerr a month ago and he said that 
in the last decade the University of California has lost 
more autonomy than in the past one hundred years. 

I think that’s probably true. 

Why is this happening? Is the legislature moving into 
areas... 

I think you have to go back. The process started, I guess, 
actually a decade and a half ago and there was a very 
powerful and strong reaction in state government, certainly 
in the executive branch under Reagan, and in the legislative 
branch as well, having to do with student activism, perceived 
notions of radicalism, whatever you want to call it and at the 
same time the general development, across the board 
almost, distrusted conventional wisdom—unwillingness to 
believe that experts exist or if they exist they’re useful or if 
they offer views, if they’re right. So there’s a tendency 
therefore for legislators to be unwilling to accept the 
administration as an expert on higher education. They no 
longer take my word like they once did Sproul’s (former UC 
President) and I think up until 64, 65 Kerr’s about what the 
university is about and what it ought to do.” 

So you end up having bills like SB 251 being passed 
and getting upset...(SB 251 allows faculty members 
access to their tenure files.) 

Right, on the grounds that they’re unwilling to take my 
word, or the faculty’s that that’s unnecessary. 

Do you think it will have a devastating effect on the 
tenure process? 

Well, let’s say detrimental. I think it’s sufficiently 
detrimental and sufficiently threatening, a sufficient invasion 
of the university’s ability to deal with it’s own affairs in it’s 
own way. We’re going to surely test that in the courts. 

Would you care to comment on the relationship the 
Governor has with the Board of Regents? 

I read an analysis recently where it was pointed out that 
Governor Reagan’s attitude toward the University was 
substantially moderated and influenced by the views of the 
very people he had appointed. He appointed people in 
whom he had a great deal of confidence and to whose views 
he paid a great deal of attention. When those people began 
to tell him about the university and what it was doing and 
what it needed, he paid attention to it. I do not get (the same) 
sense from anyone on the Board of Regents that governor 
(Brown) has appointed that has that kind of relationship 
with the governor. I think that’s a terrible loss. I think, if 
you'll forgive me, it’s a statement about the governor. That 
is not a complimentary statement about the governor. It is 
not a statement about the people he appointed. It’s a 
statement about him. I want to make that distinction. I’d 
love to see him appoint some people to whom he will pay 
some attention. 
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URBAN PLANNING, POLICY 
ANALYSIS, & ADMINISTRATION 
AT HARVARD 


A representative of the Harvard 
department of City and Regional 
Planning will be on campus Wednes- 
day, November 68, to talk about the Har- 


Harvard Graduate Program in Planning 
Policy Analysis, and Administration. 
‘Discussion will take place from 1 p.m. 
to5 p.m. Contact the Career Planning 
and Placement Center for an appoint- 
ment and further information. 
Students interested in careers in trans- 
portation, housing and community de- 
velopment, environmental quality and 
land use, budgeting and public man- 
agement, regional development, de- 
veloping countries, employment and 
anti-poverty policy, and physical design 
should inquire about an appointment. 


ATTENTION: HONDA, 
DATSUN OWNERS, ETC. 


Toyota of Santa Cruz Can Perform Your Fac- 
tory Recommended Maintenance Service 
with Trained Specialists . . . 


FREE OIL CHANGE WITH A TUNE-UP 


°Check Charging System 
“Road Tes? 


Any 6 or 8 Cylinder $39.95; Specialty Cars 
$59.95. Free Olli Change Also included. 
Ford, Chevy, G.M., Chrysler, Datsun, Honda, 
Vv.W., ANY Import or Domestic. 


TOYOTA of SANTA CRUZ 


512 Pacific Avenue 
426-5645 
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ragtime 


by David Arenson 


Did you like the chancellor’s inauguration? Would you 

like to have one of your own? According to an administrative 
aide, last Friday’s Coronation-in-the-Quarry cost 5,000 
post-Jarvis dollars, and that figure doesn’t include the 
amount paid to innumerable university staff who spent 
several days putting it together. 

Since $5,000+ is a little out of line for student budgets, 
those of you still interested in being formally inaugurated 
may now take advantage of the City on A Hill Low Cost 
Student Inaugural Plan. For $159.50, we'll prepare a 
ceremony for you which will include: one gown with color- 
coordinated cap, 20 blue and yellow balloons, and three 
people who will play the Hallelujah Chorus on kazoos as 
you and other dignitaries (we'll provide ‘em or bring you 
.own)march to the center of the Quarry. In addition, we have 
several inaugural addresses from which to choose and can 
design any kind of protest your heart desires, from ‘‘Don’t 
feed cats dry cat food” to ‘UC out of Santa Cruz.” And, of 
course, you'll receive a medal with your likeness engraved 
on the university seal at no extra cost. Send check or money 
order by midnight tenight and receive, absolutely free, a 
decorator electric fork and the exciting new bestseller, Life 
and Times of Annette Funicello. 

By the way, we are just leaving the epoch of Scorpio 
Watergate and are on the verge of Leo Libra rising, which 
means that your friend and mine, Janus Aurah Karmah 
Kosmicke Ladye, is back in town. I don’t know for how 
long, but welcome back Coz, wherever you are. Coz ought 
to cosider entering politics, as we need someone like her on 
the board of supervisors. Speaking of which, Supervisor 
Marilyn Liddicoat, progressive when compared to Typhoid 
Mary, reportedly may not seek re-election. This means 
she’s either giving up politics or planning a military coup. 

The Spartacus Youth League, Hunger Project of leftist 
politics, is now on campus. They’ve challenged the New 
American Movement to a debate on November 9 in which 
they promise to explain why “we are confident that our 
Bolshevik program based on the Russian revolution and the 
first four congresses of the Communist International has 
withstood all historical tests.”’ Plus...it grates, it chops, it 
blends, and it slices a tomato evenly in seconds flat. 

The argument to end all arguments over Proposition 5 
has appeared in the Santa Cruz Sentinel in the form of an ad 
paid for by H.R. Lanz. She says, in part, “Opening your 
freezing department of your freezer and breathing that air in, 
can make you more sick than smoking ever could. I was sick 
once because doing that carelessly, but I have not put on the 
ballot to do away with refrigerations.”* | mean, what will the 
regulators regulate next? Vote no on 5. 

This coming Tuesday is election day and many issues 
merit our serious consideration. The Briggs Initiative— 
Prop. 6—has an even chance of passing according to the last 
poll I saw, which is more than it should have. Locally, 
Congressman Leon Panetta deserves our support for the 
good job he’s done and because he’s being strongly challenged 
by a former John Bircher who wants to eliminate the 
minimum wage and ban Marxists from universities (see 
page 3). 

But the issues we can have the most effect on are the local 
housing initiatives, Measures A and B. The idea behind 
them, simply put, is to stop rampant housing speculation 
and to make local rents affordable. Middle income people, 
and particularly low income people like students and the 
elderly, stand to benefit the most from passage of Measure 
B. 

This, of course, worries some landlords and real estate 
interests. They have already contributed over $200,000 to 
the No on B campaign, and many of them don’t even live in 
Santa Cruz. They also don’t have to pay rents here and it’s 
highly unlikely that they're on fixed incomes. $200,000 
represents about $6 for every man, woman and child in this 
city and is over twice the amount that the pro-recall forces 
spent the last time an election was bought around here. 

Proponents of Measure B have raised only $5,500 so far 
and none of their contributions have exceeded $100. They 
lack the finances to send out mass mailings and to buy TV 
and radio spots. What they do have, hopefully, is an 
informed elctorate which won't be bought. 

The student vote can make the difference and we owe it to 
ourselves and to those who can barely afford to rent an 
apartment and eat at the same time to get out and vote—in 
droves—in favor of Measures A and B. 


JEWISH STUDENTS COALITION 


LEHRHAUS JUDAICA 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 & 14. 


Jewish Medical Ethics:7:30-8:30 
Israeli Folkdancing:8:30-9:30 

at Temple Beth-El, 

920 Bay Street. 


% 
CALL 423/3012 FOR INFORMATION. 


Look Around... 
ys | 


In this world there are preachers, 
gardeners, lawyers, bus drivers, 
waitresses, ad executives, high wire 
walkers, milkmen, clerks, homemakers, 
politicians, firewomen, exterminators, 
journalists, woodworkers, window 
washers, pilots, mechanics, scientists, 
secretarys, photographers, laborers, 
nurses, barbers, florists, electricians, 
financiers, jewelers, plumbers, therapists, 
radio TV techs, and the list goes on and on. 


In off hours they complain about 
taxes, buy houses, rent apartments, mow 
the lawn, shop at Sears’, shop at Leask’s, 
eat at McDonald’s, eat at Castagnola’s, eat 
at the Cooper House, brown bag it.... 
They’re vegetarians, they eat steak, they 
smoke, don’t smoke, drink beer, never 
drink, take vacations, play baseball, watch 
TV, mop the floor, babysit, go swimming... 
One in 10 of the people around you is gay 

They’re just like you 
No better, no worse 


by Bob Walsh 


A UC Santa Cruz employee is currently being sought by 
police after reneging on a deal to return approximately 
$2800 he admitted embezzeling from the university. 

Michael Dodsworth, head of the Campus Box Office, 
turned himself in to university police and the Santa Cruz 
County District Attorney's Office October 11. Dodsworth 
admitted at that time to having pocketed about $2800 worth 
of university funds and ticket receipts during this quarter. 

According to several investigation sources, Dodsworth 
was using box office money to buy cocaine, repaying the 
box office from money made in selling the drug. The 
shortage was discovered, according to sources who wished 
to remain anonymous, when Dodsworth was unable to sell a 
quantity of poor quality cocaine, and could not cover the 
loss. 

University police say there is no solid evidence to support 
the allegations but that the matter is still under investigation. 


University officials offered Dodsworth a deal when he 
turned himself in: they would not press criminal charges if 
he returned the money and resigned from the university. 

Dodsworth agreed to the deal. However, he failed for the 
next two weeks to repay, missing several extentions given to 
him. Finally, Dodsworth contacted university officials 
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Employee sought for 
embezzling university funds 


Tuesday morning, promising to repay and resign by 3:00 
p.m. that day. As of Wednesday morning Dodsworth had 
not been heard from. Peter Wilson, Assistant to the Vice- 
Chancellor for Student Affairs, said Wednesday that the 
university was going to file charges ‘today or tomorrow at 
the latest.” 


Attempts to contact Dodsworth have been unsuccessful 
as his whereabouts are not known. It is not known why he 
did not keep his agreement with the university. 

For several months campus activities’ staff. of which 
Dodsworth-was a member, have been suspicious of *‘myste- 
rious goings on”’ within the box office. 


As.one employee put it, **We saw Michael (Dodsworth) 
one night last May stuffing a huge wad of bills into a sack. 
He turned red when we jokingly asked if he was stealing the 
money and made us promise not to tell Stella (Sunde). We 
thought it was a little strange at the time, but everyone knew 
and liked Michael.” Sunde is in charge of the Campus 
Activities Office. 

No one is sure just how much box office money 
Dodsworth used and for how long he had been using it, 
because, as one administrator put it, ‘‘if it all balances at the 
end of the year, we have no way of knowing what was going 
on before.” 


Sunde apparently touched off the investigation when she 
checked box office books on Oct. 11. On Oct. 12, 
Dodsworth was officially put on investigatory leave, “‘because 
of misappropriation of university funds for your own use.” 

Sunde, who according, to several sources was a close 
friend of Dodsworth, has been on leave for the last two 
weeks and unavailable for comment. 

AS per university regulations, the systemwide adminis- 
tration of the university was contacted after the ‘‘defalcation” — 
university language for the misappropriation of university 
property—was discovered. A special auditor from system- 
wide administration went over the books of the box office 
and confirmed the loss. His report outlining what changes in 
procedure should be made is expected shortly. 

The university is presently in the process of firing 
Dodsworth, according to John Mortenson, UCSC Personnel 
Manager. When Dodsworth originally came forward and 
confessed to pocketing the money, university administrators 
agreed to allow him to resign voluntarily if he returned the 
money. 

“This is the first time in 10 years this sort of thing has 
happened on this campus,” said Lieutenant Bill Huffman of 
the university police. Huffman and officer Jack Churchill 
have been conducting the investigation, co-ordinating with 
Wilson, who is handling the administrative side of the 
investigation. 


Student participation on 
commiuttees: an analysis 


by Deck Hazen 
Progressive Writer’s Guild 


Student Participation’’ has been an object of desire for 
many a Student activist and many battles have been fought 
in its name. But today a sizable number of student seats on 
various college and campus committees go unfilled and 
there is a general feeling that student participation is a 


useless exercise. 

Advertisements in City On A Hill, college newsletters, 
and flyers, all proclaim the availability of these committees, 
ranging from the Student Body President's Council (SBPC— 
a collection of student body presidents from the other UC 
campuses), to the Snack Bar Committee at Merrill College, 
yet few—if any—of these advertisements address the funda- 
mental questions of use or purpose of committee participation. 

In a truly enterprising spirit, the students in Batia Sharon’s 
Sociology 128 (the Sociology of Education Fall 1977) 
undertook the job of investigating just these questions. The 
survey, now available in the Merrill College Office. sought 
to discover how student participants felt about their 
participation, first, in the context of the committees them- 
selves, and secondly, in the context of the broader relation- 
ships between students and the administrative bureaucracy. 

The survey contains 32 questions and was asked of 38 
students sitting on 27 committees. The results may be 
surprising to administrative advocates of committee partici- 
pation, but to many, the results will seem almost predict- 
able. Forexample, in the first place, many students felt their 


CAMPUS CRIME 


Thefts once again dominaied campus crime last week. At 
the East Fieldhouse, one wallet was taken from an unlocked 
locker and an unattended wallet was taken from a bench. 
Two fire extinguishers were stolgn, one at Crown and 
another at Clark Kerr Hall. An imported doll was taken 
from a locked office at Stevenson; binoculars and rain gear 
were taken from a locked car at Campus Facilities; cassette 
tapes were taken from a locked dorm room at Cowell. 

There were two instance’ of grand theft—a bannister was 
stolen from a path to Kresge and tools were taken after 
forcing a lock ona door at Thimann Labs. Finally, there was 
one incident of malicious mischief: glue was put in a door 
lock at Student Apartments. 


participation was as effective as the other committee 
members. Secondly, ‘students felt that students generally 
have far less decision-making authority than administrative 
and faculty groups. 

This dichotomy between the participants’ belief in their 
own participation and their understanding that ‘student 
participation’ is a virtually worthless means of achieving 
student-administrative parity, runs through the entirety of 
the survey. 

It is as if students realize that ‘student participation’ is a 
rigged game in favor of the administration, but have resigned 
themselves to the realization that it is the only game in town. 

The rationale behind this resignation stands out in relief if 
one beging¢ from the premise that the purpose of student 
political activism should be to secure greater student 
influence over the affairs of the university. Clearly, this is 


not the intent of the administration who will fight to prevent 
such student mapence (e.g. South Africa investments, Alan 
Sable, etc.). 

The purpose of these committees for the administration is 
to provide for the smooth functioning of the campus—as the 
administration defines it. So long as the administration is 
able to exercise its complete hegemony over the affairs of 
the campus, guided by its own internal logic and the 
priorities of the Regents, the campus “runs smoothly”. If 
the relationships of power and powerlessness are disrupted, 
or if the administration is pressured into compromising its 
initial intent, the campus has been ‘disrupted’. 

In addition to its apparent functions ie. preparing reports, 
most committees have a secondary function. Part of that 


continued on page '30 


CADAVER CANDIDATE 
BURIES SBPC OPPONENTS 


UCSC’s representative on the UC Student Body Presidents’ 
Council will be Cadaver Party member Harry Fox. 

The election, held Monday and Tuesday, brought a 13.5 
percent turnout, with 749 votes cast. 

Cadaver candidate Fox narrowly defeated Jewell 
Hargelroad, receiving 19 percent to her 17 percent of the 
vote. In third place was Lynn Erlich with 16 percent, 
followed by Kathy Chasteen with 13 percent, J. Scott 
McNamara with 12 percent, and Marci Du Praw with 1 | 
percent. 

Former SBPC Representative and write-in candidate Jim 
Harrow received seven percent, edging out Howard the 
Duck and other write-ins who amassed five percent of the 
vote. 

. At a post election victory party dominated by sour 
champagne in a smoke-filled room, Fox promised “not to 
honor any of my campaign promises, most notable cf 
which was, “If elected, I promise never to bother you 
again.” 

He attributed his victory to ‘people who really didn’t 
care” and said he could be bought, urging people to send 
sealed bids to the Cadaver Party, c/o the Student Activities 
Office. 

When asked what his plans were, ite replied that the 
Cadaver Party would be holding a “carcass” soon to 
determine what stands to take on issues. In the meanwhile, 
he said, “I stand firmly in the center of the lunatic fringe.” 


Winner Harry Fox 


Se Baa ee 


FR PRECISION CUTS 
AND CUSTOMIZED 


738 WATER STREET 
SANTA CRUZ 
426-2335 


DICK STRUCK 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


23 YEARS OF SERVICE 
KEEP HIM ON THE JOB 


LOOK AT THE RECORD: 

V Administrative Assistant to the County 

V Superintendent of Schools since 1974 

Vv 19 years as County Director of Special 

Education for the mentally retarded and 

physically handicapped. 

V Developed the Manresa Diagnostic and 

Counseling Center. 

V Teacher and Psychologist 

Consultant to the State Departments of 

Education, Health, and ilitation. 

V Pajaro Valley Family Service Associati 

Board of Directors, 7 years. 

VY Goodwill industries Board of 
Directors, 3 years. 


\VOTE.FOR EXPERIENCE 
AND INNOVATIVE LEADERSHIP 
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Two years ago. Henry Mello promised to work hard for property tax 
reform and a no-frills state budget. He also pledged to keep in touch 
with the people of the district and represent all his constituents fairly 
— Democrats, Republicans and Independents. 


After his first term in office, the record shows Henry Mello his word. 
— As freshman 
PROPERTY TAX REFORM ‘ice chairman 
of the Revenue and Taxation Committee, he fought to cut 
government spending and end unfair property tax laws. 


— Mello helped pass laws to end early release of 
CRIME dangerous criminals and sponsored tougher protection 
statutes for the elderly. blind and handicapped. 


— He led the effort to avert predicted energy 
ENERGY shortages and became the spokesman for 
exploration of alternate energy sources. He authored a bill to make 


California an effective “wind energy” state as an alternative, auxiliary 
energy source. 


— He urged a halt to wasteful and unnecessary 
INFLATION programs through strict controls on state 
and local governmer.i spending. 


PERSONAL CONTACT o0)scnc Guten” 


Monterey County organizations. and thousands of individuals during 
the last year and a half 


~— Mello introduced Assembly 
ENVIRONMENT Bill No. AJR-97 which places the State 
Legislature in strong opposition to offshore oil well drilling in 
Northern California waters. 


— He carried legislation giving local residents the finai 
WATER sayin their water resources management 
Cc — And he kept state child care programs alive 
HILDREN when loss of federal funds threatened toclose them. 
When he became your Assemblyman two vears agu. he promised 
to put his expenence as county supervisor and lifelong district 


resident to work in Sacramenta When he savs he will continue to 
represent vou faithfully during a second term. vou can believe it 


RE-ELECT 


HENRY J j lo 


ASSEMBLYMAN: 28TH DISTRICT 


Pad tor ty Mei 


STAFF'S CHANCE 
Chile and 
Santa Cruz 


by Clifford A. Welch 


Battle for Chile, shown here Oct. 24, is a film not lacking 
in value on dozens of levels. For its insight into the workings 
of US imperialism, the documentary of the 1973 military 
overthrow of President Salvador Allende’s Marxist govern- 
ment in Chile has no equal. Similarly, no one, not even the 
fellow who ducked out at intermission yelling ‘One sided,” 
could see it without gaining a greater understanding of 
grassroots political struggle. Especially for Santa Cruzans, 
whose own little progressive swing was subdued in June 
recall elections, the film is invaluable as a reference and 
instructor. The failure of both radical maneuvers are closely 
linked. 

Although the violent overthrow of Allende is far from 
identical to the recall of two county supervisgrs, the basic 
framework is surprisingly similar. In both Chile dnd Santa 
Cruz the conservative movements were lead by monied 
individuals, supported financially by external sympathizers. 
whose property were threatened by the ruling radicals. 
Upon gaining control, too, both groups of reactionaries 
moved to alter and abolish the governmental programs 
which had threatened them. 

In Chile the conservative reactionaries felt threatened by 
policies of Allende which sought to raise the subsistance 
level of working class families. They became wary as he 
nationalized several corporations—without compensation— 
and when his international hospitality was extended to 
Cuba and China. By 1972, the congress. becoming ever more 
obviously conservative, moved to impeach him. The motion 
was sent to the people where it failed to collect anywhere 
near the two-thirds necessary for acceptance. From late 
1972 until the junta, congress and Allende grew completely 
apart—killing each other's proposals at birth. In 1973, on 
Sept. 11, the armed forces led by Generalisimo Pinochet 
capped off the crippling general strike against Allende by 
business operators by attacking and conquering loyalist 
forces. The events following Pinochet's victory for the 
bourgeois have been terrifying beyond a doubt. From 
priests to singers, Marxists and their sympathizers have 
been either tortured or assasinated. 

For Santa Cruz the less-violent tale is a bit shorter and 
some-what more familiar. With slight variations the county 
board of supervisors had for the past two years been 
strongly under the control of liberals. Gary Patton, Ed 
Borovatz and Phil Baldwin, during their majority reign on 
the five-member board, moved to control the size of lots 
which could be sold for development, stifled plans to build 
a new jail, supported rent control, provided funds for 
community meeting places and child care centers. and 
re-zoned several areas, notably the Lighthouse Point field, 
often without compensating thé owners. By 1978 the 
wealthier, established community of Santa Cruz as well as 
developers and certainly average property owners who had 
reason to fear land they had bought on speculation might be 
made valueless by reclassification, had become angry. 
They organized and in June succeeded in recalling both 
Baldwin and Borovatz. Dan Forbus and Pat Liberty were 
elected in their place. Within four months nearly every 
progressive program and environmentally conscious policy 
established by the board had been revoked. 

Both Chile and Santa Cruz have been tossed back and 
forth between left and right wing political leaders during 
recent years. Each group has been nearly as reactionary as 
the next—reacting’ to overcome what they have seen as 
“completely wrong” ideas. Black to white to black, if it can 
be so described considering neither end sought the grey. 
Each new leadership has acted with little sympathy for the 
losers—without compensation to the minority, as it were. 
Leaders stuck to their ideologies rather than observing the 
varied nature of the human condition. In-Chile businesses 
were nationalized: in Santa Cruz property was rezoned. In 
both cases the disenfranchised eventually repossessed the 
power. Neither the progressive, socialist spirit nor capitalist, 
selfish ideologies will ever die of their own accord. Those in 
power must appeal to the minority if they expect to survive, 
that is, if change is desired. 


PROTECTION 


Dear Editor: 

Herein we will show that rent control is 
the correct response to the housing crisis in 
Santa Cruz, and is necessary to protect the 
residents of our community from being 
victimized from the housing crisis. Our 
analysis demonstrates that CARC’s claim 
concerning rent control and the housing 
shortage is wrong. To begin with, lots of 
people want to live in Santa Cruz, but there 
isn’t enough housing to go around. There 
are limits on housing construction and 
growth. These include open-space require- 
ments, water supply limits, and prohibitive 
costs of providing new services to areas of 
new construction—sanitation, schools, etc. 


Our community is growing, but because 
of costs, inflation, and the profit incentive 
of private developers the only housing 
being built is luxury homes. There is no 
shortage of luxury housing in Santa Cruz— 
what we lack is affordable housing. Building 
more $100,000 houses in Santa Cruz does 
not address the existing need for reasonably 
priced housing, and cannot possibly benefit 
those in the community who are living in 
housing that is over-priced and beyond 
their means—especially seniors, and those 
on low and fixed incomes. 

Under these circumstances housing sup- 
ply becomes housing shortage. The fact of 
the matter is that with an almost unlimited 
demand for housing in Santa Cruz, fewer 
people can live here than want to live here. 


Ability to pay becomes the criteria for 
who will live in Santa Cruz and who must 
leave. 

Housing prices spiral upwards because 
higher paid and higher paying people from 
outside the county want our housing, and 
because speculators rapidly buy and sell 
our houses for a quick profit. 

What are the possible solutions to this 
shortage of affordable housing in Santa 
Cruz? And how can we protect Santa Cruz 
residents from being forced out by wealthier 
newcomers’? 


With the private sector failing to provide 
for our needs, there is only one solution to 
the housing problem—public protection of 
ourselves and our community. The solution 
has three necessary parts: |) Government 
subsidized low and moderte income housing; 
2)Rent;:control; 3)Curbs on housing specu- 
lation. Of this three-part solution, rent control 
is the most important and necessary for easing 
the burden of housing costs for those who 
already live here. Their housing has already 
been built. 

A choice must be made—either we 
implement this three-fold solution to enable 
the present Santa Cruz residents to continue 
living here, or we fail to act on this solution 
and allow Santa Cruz to become a place 
where only the rich can afford to live. 

On June 6th, Santa Cruz residents voted 
to allow and encourage the construction of 
federally-subsidized housing within our 
community. 

On November 7th we have the oppor- 
tunity to act on the remaining two parts of 
the housing solution. By voting YES ON 
MEASURES A & B residents of Santa 
Cruz can enact rent control and an anti- 
speculation transfer tax. 

Rent control benefits the entire com- 


munity by stabilizing all segments of the 
housing market. 

Rent control will not aggravate the housing 
shortage because MEASURE B specifically 
exempts new construction from rent control. 
Existing city laws make conversion of 
existing apartments into condominiums all 
but impossible. Government subsidized 
low-cost housing is needed, but will provide 
housing for only a tiny fraction of those in 
our community needing housing relief. 
Discouraging speculation will make houses 
available to moderate income families within 
our community. But only rent control will 
protect the 53% of Santa Cruz residents 
who don’t own their own homes, and who 
must pay in rent far more than is fair and 
reasonable. 

We must not allow a sometimes justified 
suspicion of legal contracts and language 
to blind us to seeing a good law when it 
comes along. MEASURE B is carefully 
written, fair, and legal. 

For these reasons, it is essential that rent 
control be enacted on November 7th. 

Steven C. Leal 
Stephen H. Kalish 
Adrianne B. Casadaban 


A,B, AND J 


Dear Editor: 

Measures A and B are more than just 
rent control/anti-speculation measures: they 
are a part of the Santa Cruz Community's 
attempt to control population growth, de- 
velopment and the natural environment. 
The success of Measure J in the last 
election means that population growth is a 
problem which demands attention. Rent 
stabilization measures are a needed counter- 
balance for allowing growth management 
to proceed without excluding lower income, 
senior citizen and student tenants from the 
Santa Cruz housing market. 

Santa Cruz’s increasing population 
growth is largely due to the overflow from 
the Santa Clara Valley. Santa Clara offers 
employment opportunities to more people 
than can presently be absorbed in its local 
housing. San Jose, for example, attracts 
people from Chicago to Orange County by 
the jobs it offers as one of the world centers 
for the electronics industry. 

The state supreme court has upheld 
growth management plans, however, those 
counties now operating under growth man- 
agement have incurred high rental increases 
due to soaring real estate value. Santa 
Cruz can meet the challenge of real estate 
speculation by instating rent control in 
conjunction with growth management. This 
insures that those who ardently seek to 
preserve the environment of Santa Cruz do 
so for the welfare of the entire community. 

Clearly, congested streets, limitations to 
sewage disposal, limited water supply, 
overcrowded schools, and the like, consti- 
tute a severe environmental problem in the 
county. But large-scale development pro- 
jects to accomodate unlimited growth could 
be catastrophic in the future. Zayantee 
Dam, for example, would be located on an 
earthquake fault, with the potential of 
flooding out Mount Hermon and parts of 
Felton. 


e 
Measures A and B make it possible to ° 


maintain an environmentally sound com- 
munity in Santa Cruz, accessible to people 
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of every social class and ethnic background. 
Lower income people in other areas imple- 
menting growth management have been 
forced to move. Measures A and B will 
alow the implementation of measure J 
without forcing higher rents and real estate 
value to become inflated. Rent control is a 
proven method of balancing skyrocketing 
speculation under the reality of a housing 
shortage. It enables neighborhood to main- 
tain their character and our community to 
maintain its diversity. Limited growth and 
rent control are the price we all pay for the 
cost of preserving the Santa Cruz environ- 
ment. Yes votes on measures A and B are 
really reasonable prices for this beautiful 
place we call Santa Cruz. 
Chip Levy 
College VIII 


MONOPOLY 
Dear Editor: 


I can well understand that as a newspaper, 
and as a publishing concern with a profes- 
sional reputation to consider that you 
should have rigid standards of editorial 
policy, in regards to content, viewpoint, 
and stylistic considerations. 

This would be an admirable position in 
most cases—it is not a suitable stance for 
the editorial board of a newspaper which 
holds a virtual monopoly over publication 
of student events and opinions. There is no 
alternative to publishing in your paper; 
either writers are published according to 
your standards, or they are not published 
at all. 

In this I can support myself with a 
number of instances, but I think one of the 
most important is that of a letter I had 
printed last year, which was complete in 
every detail, except for a single parenthesized 
comment which the staff did not agree 
with. 

I think it is well known that many groups 
experience continuous mis-representation 
in any newspaper. However, in the case of 
City on a Hill this apparently inevitable 
one-sideness amounts to a limitation on 
the freedom of speech:—only your news is 
published on campus. No anarchist, mem- 
ber of university administration or opinion- 
ated person has ready access to your 
paper. 

I cannot help feeling that in the capacity 
City on a-Hill’s editorial staff or editor, it 
might be seen fit to publish a certain 
number of articles which although objection- 
able to editorial sensibilities, nonetheless 
represent prevalent opinions. And why not 
have the odd page with the “It’s my Turn to 
Say Exactly What I Want” article? I feel 
that by giving the opposition, so to speak, a 
fair airing, you do nothing but gain respect— 
not only as a well-written paper, but an 
unbiased one. 


Thank You, 
Keith Richardson 


COMPLAINT 


Dear Editor: 

Where was this week’s Ragtime? It’s 
one of the only things worth reading in your 
paper. 

Sincerely, 
Sarah Miller 


SHOOT 


Dear Editor: 

Reports no longer come in from the 
liberal front lines. One can only assume 
there is no one left out there to resist with 


. the collapse of Fort Independent, Fort 


Health and Fort CETA, the fabian fascists 
role over the steps of Pogonip, pushing the 
peasant militia back to the bunkers of 
College VIII. 

We are about to witness the routing of 
the liberal community. Many caught napping 
on their idealism, they are about to learn an 
important and historic lesson: there is 
nothing more precious to a free man than 
the right to vote. 

The vote is a bullet. 
Matt Helm 
314 Laurel Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Gi OMe 


CALL FOR CLARITY 


Dear Editor: 

Deck Hazen urges students not to vote. 
He deserves fascism, a system where there 
is no popular input to governance. Bill 
Domhoff urges students to vote, which I 
agree is necessary, without putting into 
proper perspective just what a vote is. Bill 
Friedland urges a vote out of one side of his 
mouth, and tells us how meaningless it is 
out of the other. 

I attempt a call for clarity. Votes count. 
The final vote in an election is a statement 
of the effectiveness of your political organ- 
ization. Assuming one has social concerns, 
what is more important than the vote is the 
advance work done to influence election 
outcomes. Election results indicate what 
kind of a job we did, and what further 
community and political work needs to be 
done. It is an evaluation of efforts to effect 
change. 

Evaluations point out strengths and weak- 
nesses of efforts attempting to reach goals. 
They are to be learned from for future use. 
They are meaningful. 6. 

I believe in the need for us all to aétively 
work to create our futures, not preserve our 
past. University students are not a breed of 
animal separate from the rest of this com- 
munity. We should all be change agents. 
We can establish our credibility by joining 
existing groups or establish new ones lobby- 
ing for social concerns, reach out in cam- 
paigns to engage diverse groups in discussion 
and debate, educate and be educated. We 
must always attempt to influence elections 
through community work in political edu- 
cation (which is a function of our public 
schools more than any other instituion, and 
Suggests an involvement in them is impor- 

tant), pressure politics (applying pressure 
on existing office-holders), confrontational 
politics, and electoral politics. Election 
outcomes evaluate the work we have done, 
and the work still ahead. 

If Deck doesn’t want a stake in it, he 
and his non-participant followers deserve 
exactly what they get. Further, they have 
forfeited their right to credible rhetoric. I 
urge us all to play an active role in the: 
results of this election with more than just a 
vote, but with a vote at least. 

Joe Berney 


More letters next page 
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ANOTHER LETTER 
Dear Editor: 


This letter is to clarify my position on 
voting and electoral politics. First, let me 
say that I am extremely disappointed that I 
am compelled to make this clarification in 
letter form, instead of the second article I 
had hoped would be published, elaborating 
the point better. 

It was my understanding that the article 
entitled ““Why Progressives Shouldn’t Vote” 
would be run in two parts. On that assump- 
tion I used the first part to critique the 
effectiveness of voting and used the second 
‘part to describe the need to replace voting 
with a more direct form of political 
involvement. Your failure to run the second 
part makes me appear to support apathy. I 
have never supported apathy, and I doubt 
that I ever will. zi 

It is equally unfortunate that you edited 
out the last line of my first article which 
read: ““~DON’T VOTE—ORGANIZE'” 
Perhaps if this last line has been included, 
Paul Glickman would have been more kind 
in his criticism (as the article stands, his 
comments are not entirely unfounded—see 
CHP, October 12, pg. 12). 

’ In the second article I tried to give 
concrete examples of non-electoral struggles 
which have addressed the issues in the next 
election. I suggested that SCHAC should 
fight against landlord exploitation by or- 
ganizing rent strikes along the lines of the 
International Hotel struggle jast year. I 
suggested that CUDBI organize gay and 
lesbian defense groups along the lines of 
our recent attempts to retain Alan Sable— 


- to confront anti-gay and oppressive em- 


ployers directly. I even went so far as to 
state my support for those people now 
working in electoral politics, out of an 
understanding (based on my own experience) 
that such work is often the first step to a 
more sophisticated brand of political action. 

Since this is my chance to air grievances, 
Iam also disappointed that Greg Poulson’s 
letter was not run, as he leveled important 
Criticisms at my initial article. While I do 
not agree with his position., I do believe it 
is essentail to further the debate. 


They say the the 50°s are making a 
comeback—the rise incampus fraternities, 
a growing privatism and apathy, and a 
creeping conservatism, all support that 
assertion. I believe it is the responsibility 
of the Press to fight back, and I don’t 
believe that purpose is served by suppressing 
political debate in the pages of CHP. 

Clean up your act, 


Deck Hazen ~ 


d 
WON’T WORK 


Dear Editor: 

I'd like to comment on Chancellor 
Sinsheimer’s reorganization plan. I don’t 
believe it will work. The real problems are 
not being attacked, dealt with and corrected. 
Although there are many problems at 
UCSC, four major problems: 1/ Budget 
cuts, 2/ Faculty cuts, 3/ Retention of 
continuing students, and 4/ External percep- 
tions are not being handled properly in the 
Chancellor’s plan. Instead of dealing with 
the major problems, faculty are being 

’ shuffled and colleges are being categorized. 
This isn’t a solution; changing the direction 
of a ship won't keep it from sinking. Let's 
utilize the University’s materials and repair 
the flaws! . 
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Let’s begin with the budget. If budget 
cuts need to be made let’s make them! It’s 
amazing how administrative staff continues 
to increase as student enrollment decreases. 
Let’s make some major cuts in administrative 
cost! And while we’re cutting costs let’s 
investigate how we can increase the univer- 
sity’s revenues. 

Secondly in dealing with faculty cuts, if 
we have to make faculty cuts let’s make 
them and stop pouting! Granted, cutting 
twenty faculty positions will be difficult 
and damaging, _ but if eight of our ‘‘finest 
faculty” (subjective opinion) desire to leave 
allow them toleave! Although selecting the 
next twelve to go won't be easy let’s stop 
arguing over why we have to cut so many 
positions. Let’s make the cuts and challenge 
the issue later. 

Next, the retention of continuing students 
is another major problem. Let’s investigate 
why students decide not to return, and 
make the necessary corrections so that 
they will return! Many students consider 
UC Santa Cruz a place where they “‘find”’ 
themselves, then these same students flee. 
This is where external perceptions come 
into play. 

Finally if UCSC is perceived as “confused 
and not really being sure of what we’re 
doing,” perhaps we are confused! But 
categorizing the colleges and physically 
centralizing the major disciplines won't 
solve the major problems! Instead, each 
college should define and strengthen itself, 
with the common goal being to help the 
student discover, define, and develop his or 
herself. (At the present moment UCSC 
seems to be losing many students at the 
define and develop stage.) Thus the Univer- 
sity obtains unity through diversity, the 
original system of “‘cotteges,”’ so unique to 
UC Santa Cruz is retained, and instead of 
salvaging a sinking ship, the ship is sailing 
and back on course! 


Sincerely, 
Kimberly Ann Terry 
Oakes College 


BIG CHANCE 


Dear Editor: 

‘Power without responsibility is a form 
of tyranny. Responsibility without power 
is some kind of self-victimization.”—James 
O'Connor, in his recent inaugural lecture. 

The inauguration of Chancellor Sinsheimer 
and his proposal for reorganization of the 
campus last week have created an invaluable 
moment of opportunity for UCSC. The 
possibility now exists for a vision of inno- 
vative, high quality undergraduate liberal 
education to emerge from this campus. 
The proposal is intended to revitalize the 
concept of the colleges as independent 
intellectual communities (as well as stave 
off crippling faculty cutbacks). 

This moment of possibility extends to 
the participation of students in the creation 
of a dynamic and progressive institution. 
However, this possibility does not yet 
constitute an opportunity. The distinction 
depends upon the commitment of the chan- 
cellor, the provosts, and the faculty to 
engage the students and give them a measure 
of responsibility and power in the reorgan- 
ization. This commitment must mean more 
than student representation on a committee. 
It must mean that the entire university 
community, including students and staff 
participate in the process. 

The first step should be a series of town 
meetings at each college. At these meetings, 


attended by the entire college community 
(especially faculty and staff) the chancellor, 
the provost, and faculfy and staff members 
would explain the circumstances and issues 
relating to the proposal. The object would 
be to open up the dynamics of decision 
making which are usually well hidden, and 
allowing all parts of the community to 
engage in substantive dialogue. This first 
step would be essential to allowing the 
entire university to participate, and should 
have the effect of laying the groundwork 
for new senses of colleges as communities. 


There are two principle reasons for 
giving the students a real voice in this. The 
first is the importance of participation as a 
learning experience. As President Saxon 
has stated, (UCSC course catalog, 77-78), 
“The important thing (is)...the ability to 
think for and by yourself.’ This ability is 
hollow unless it is extended to the oppor- 
tunity to act for one’s self. We face a 
society that is desperately in need of new 
institutional forms, and we should be using 
this time to learn about institutional change. 
In this case, we should be learning by 


doing. 


The other reason for engaging students 
directly in this process is that we can be the 
source of energy which truly revitalizes 
this campus. UCSC has floundered around 
for years without really knowing what it 
should be doing or trying to do. It seems 
that the students can create and define this 
purpose in a rich way. By opening up this 
campus to some participatory experimen- 


,tation, UCSC can create an educational 


experience which truly creates the future. 
I think its the only hope that this country 
has. 

In closing, I appeal to the chancellor to 
bring himself to the dining halls and class- 
rooms. We need your leadership as much 
as you need our untapped energy and 
vitality. I appeal to the faculty to create a 
new dialogue with the students within the 
colleges about the purpose and activities of 
this university. I appeal to the students to 
seize this moment and demand the night to 
determine the form and substance of our 
educational experience. 

Sincerely, 

Mark Lipson 
Stevenson 

Box #439, 425-8839 


NUKE ADS 


Dear Editor: 

I commend your editorial expressing 
opposition to the Diablo Canyon nuclear. 
power plan. In direct contradiction to your, 
Statement was the PG&E advertisement 
on the preceeding page. I don’t believe 
there is any excuse for what I will assume 
was an oversight. The struggle against the 
power industry will not be won by those 
who choose to perform acts of civil disobedi- 
ence. Each person has to take it upon 
her/himself to participate in one way or 
another. An excellent way to Support the 
movement is simply to express your anti- 
nuclear sentiments to friends and acquaint- 
ances. We don’t expect people to turn off 
their lights, but let PG&E find advertising 
space elsewhere: 


Peace and No Nukes, 
Liz Paul 
Merrill 


* Editor's note: It was an oversight, but we 


have since asked PG&E to find other 
space for their pro-nuclear ads. 


OLD GEEZER 


Dear Editor: 

My right to be a grandparent could be 
taken away from me if you continue to 
allow our government to force me to send 
my future children to schools where homo- 
sexual life styles are advocated by the 
figures of authority. 

Advocates for gay life styles should not 
be allowed to force me to change my life 
style by using their influence as teachers to 
promote homosexuality in my family. 

I can forgive a gay person for acting gay 
just the same as I can forgive a drunk for 
drinking, but they are both acts of sin and 
like all sin, if we don’t protect ourselves 
from it, it will cause us great sorrow in one 
way or another. 

Help me protect my privilege of someday 
being a grandfather. My own grandmother 
was one of the pioneers who crossed the 
Great Plains in a covered wagon to make 
her home in California. She thanks God for 
letting her live long enough to see the fifth 
generation born into our family. 

Don’t let my family’s future be nipped in 
the bud just because I can’t afford to send 
my kids to a private school. Please stop our 
government from allowing gay activist 
teachers to use their authority to persuade 
young and impressionable children that 
being gay is fun, or even worse, Uesirable. 

Don't hinder my chances of “having 
grandchildren and experiencing the love 
which comes from being a grandfather. 
Vote yes on Proposition 6. 

Sincerely, 
Steven L. Tull 
Student UCD 


PETITION 


This letter was signed by 435 UCSC 
students Monday evening at campus dining 
halls. 

Dear Chancellor Sinsheimer: 

We the students of UCSC wish to voice 
our deep concern to you, Chancellor 
Sinsheimer, regarding certain aspects of 
your recently announced Campus Reor- 
ganization Plan. 


1) We are concerned by the haste in which 
this reorganization plan has been proposed, 
and will apparently be implemented. Why 
is such haste necessary? 

2) We are concerned by the possibility that 
neither the quanitity of student participation 
in the review process will adequately repre- 
sent the diverse interests of the UCSC 
student body. 

3) We are concerned by the lack of 
explanation as to the implications, details, 
and effects of this plan. 

4) We are concerned by the lack of 
explanation as to why this plan is the best 
to cut costs. What alternatives were con- 
sidered and why were they rejected? 

We voice these concems to you Chancel- 
lor Sinsheimer in the spirit of co-operation. 
We feel that the most supportive student 
body is an informed student body. 


Staff 
meeting, 


3:30 Friday 
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CITY ON A HILL RECOMMENDS: 


Governor: Jerry Brown 


We support the reelection of Jerry Brown-despite his “born again belief in 
fiscal conservatism—because he has been willing to take positions of 
conscience against nuclear power, the death penalty, and the deportation of 
Indian activist Dennis Banks. Risking the wrath of agribusiness and 
landlords alike, he pushed for the passage of the Agricultural Labor Relations 
act and endorsed Tom Bates’ rent rebate bill. Brown has appointed more 
women and minorities to government positions than all of his predecessors 
combined. He and his appointments on the U.C. Board of Regents have 
consistently contested the board’s positions on such issues as U.C. investment 
in South Africa and discriminatory admissions policies. a 

Brown's opponent Evelle Younger is a conservative Republican who, as 
attorney general, devoted 100 times more resources to investigating terrorism 
than prosecuting organized crime. He advocates the construction of 12 more 
nuclear power plants and is opposed by nearly every environmental and labor 
organization in the state. We urge you to vote for Jerry Brown for Governor. 


Lt. Governor: Mervyn Dymally 


Mervyn Dymally’s civil rights record is impeccable. Of all the prominent 
state officials and U.C. Regents, he has been the most adamant advocate of 
U.C. divestment from South Africa. 

Though we look upon his faith in the corporate sector’s ability or 
willingness to provide jobs as naive and misguided, he is a far better choice 
than the Republican candidate Mike Curb. Curb is the darling of the so- 
called ‘‘New Right” whose only claim to fame is his presidency of a 
Hollywood recording company. A vote for Dymally is a vote against yet 
another generation of reactionary politicians. 


Secretary of State: No endorsement 
Attorney General: Yvonne Burke 


Yvonne Brathwaite Burke’s voting record is one of the most progressive in 
Congress. She has consistently opposed increased military spending and 
favored social programs such as child care and low income housing. In her 
campaign for attorney general, Burke has declared herself in opposition to the 
death penalty and in favor of cracking down on consumer fraud and white 
collar crime. Her opponent, George Dukemejian, is a strong supporter of the 
death penalty and incarceration as the most effective detterent to crime. We 
urge.you to vote for Yvonne Burke. 


State Board of Equalization: 
Mark Radcliffe 


Superintendent of Schools: 
Richard Van Deren 


Assessor: Jim Crandall 
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U.S. Congress: Leon Panetta 


State Assembly: Michael Zaharakis 


Judicial confirmation: 


CITY INITIATIVES 


STATE PROPOSITIONS 


Even if Congressman Leon Panetta were running for reelection unoposed, 
he would deserve our endorsement on the basis of his support for small 
farmers competeing for survival with agribusiness, his civil rights record, and 
his outspoken opposition to offshore drilling. But Panetta is not running 
unopposed. His Republican opponent is Eric Seastrand, a man who spent 
nine of the last 15 years in the John Birch Society. Though Seastrand quit the 
society last year just in time to run for Congress, he stands in favor of re- 
establishing the House Committee on UnAmerican Activities, U.S. withdrawal 
from the United Nations, elimination of any federally mandated minimum 
wage, and the prohibition of Marxists from teaching in our schools and 
universities. 


While Henry Mello supports the development of alternative energy 
sources, his vacillation on other key issues cannot be overlooked: he 
effectively overrode Governor Brown’s veto of the death penalty by casting 
the deciding vote in the assembly last spring, and he has changed his stand on 
rent control depending on which audience he is addressing. In front of liberal 
groups he has endorsed rent control, while in front of the Santa Cruz Board of 
Realtors he said, “I am opposed to rent control and always have been.” 

Mike Zaharakis has campaigned on a socialist platform, supporting state 
funding for abortions, legalization of midwifery and statewide rent control. 
He is also a strong opponent of the death penalty. 


Yes on Rose Bird 


California Supreme Court Chief Justice Rose E. Bird has shown the 
highest degree of competence during her 19 months in office. Her reformist 
stance regarding the judiciary has made her the target of right-wing attacks. 
Claims that she “‘lacks prior judicial experience” are fueled by the fact that 
Rose Bird is a woman in authority over a male-dominated institution. Justices 
like Earl Warren and Felix Frankfuter had no judicial experience prior to 
their appointments to the bench. Justice Bird’s long experience in legal 
practice and government and her current record on the court have proven her 
outstanding qualities. 


Measure A: Yes 
Measure B: Yes 


Measures A and B are the victims of a massive conservative onslaught that 
began with the recall of two progressive county supervisors last June. 
Wealthy realtors and land owners poured almost $100,000 into the recall 
effort, and many of them are donating money again to the No on B forces— 
$200,000 so far, which is about $6 for every person in Santa Cruz. 

These conservative interests want to maintain their strangle-hold on the 
Santa Cruz housing market and talk of the ‘laws of supply and demand” 
while they continue to engage in rampant housing speculation. On top of 
that, most landlords in this city have not returned post-Jarvis tax savings to 
renters. Many, in fact, have raised rents. 

If this process continues, more low and middle income people will be 
forced to move out of Santa Cruz and its integrity as a diverse and 
independent city will be destroyed. Measures A and B do not solve all of this 
city’s housing problems, but they do provide a first and crucial step toward 
doing so. They will protect renters, insure fairness to landlords, and set the 
Stage for more long-term solutions. 

The mail and media blitz by those opposing A and B is by far the most 
expensive in the history of this city. It plays upon fears, distorts the issues, and 
does not stand up under careful scrutiny. We urge you not to be bought; vote 
yes on A and B. 


1: Yes 3: 
2: Yes 4: 


Yes 5: Yes 7: No 


Yes 6: No 
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| BIG MONEY POURS IN 


TO FIGHT MEASURE B 


by Stephen H. Kalish 


Campaign finance disclosure forms filed last week with 
the city clerk dispel any illusions that the Santa Cruz anti- 
rent-control campaign is a small, locally-financed effort. 

Over $200,000 in anti-rent-control campaign contributions 
were recorded in documents received by the Santa Cruz 
City Clerk last Thursday and Friday. 

The disclosure forms reveal that state wide real estate and 
apartment owner interests are organizing and financing 
massive anti-rent-control campaigns in Santa Cruz and 
other Bay Area cities. 

With two weeks to go before the election, the Santa Cruz 
Coalition Against Rent Control (CARC) had spent $72,998 
to defeat Measure B, and additional tens of thousands of 
dollars have been spent for anti-rent-control television ads 
by the Berkeley/Palo Alto/Santa Cruz Housing Committee. 


However, most of the anti-rent-control money is being 
held in reserve for the final days before the election. And 
additional campaign contributions--adding up to as much as 
$50,000 daily--are being collected by Bay Area commitees 
established to defeat rent control initiatives on the November 
ballot, including Measure B. 


Who’s Against Rent Control? 


Besides CARC, there are at least two campaign committees 
funnelling money into the Santa Cruz “‘No on B” effort--the 
Committee Re. Proposition 13/Rent Control, headquartered 
in San Jose, and the Berkeley/Palo Alto/Santa Cruz 
Housing Committee, located in San Mateo. 

In addition to contributing $12,000 to the Santa Cruz 
CARC, the San Jose committee has sent $5,000 to Palo 
Altans Against Rent Control, $2,000 to the Mountain View 
Housing Council, $350 to Friends of Joe Colla, and $500 to 
the Committee to Elect Mayor Hayes—both elected officials 
in San Jose. 

The newly formed Berkeley/Palo Alto/Santa Cruz Housing 
Committee failed to file its disclosure form on time as 
required by law, but “Major Donor” campaign statements 
and Western Union Mailgrams received by the city clerk 
reveal that the San Mateo anti-rent-control campaign 
committee has taken in over $100,000 in recent weeks. 

Included in that total are contributions of $20,950 from 
Bank America Realty Investors (S.F.), $18,000 from 
Westlake Associates of Daly City, $9,552 from the R.W. 
Zukin Corporation of Menlo Park, and $55,000 in “laundered 
money” (see “Mysterious Mailgrams” below, but be 
patient, as the conspiracy gets tighter and more complex). 


Who’s Behind The Campaign Committees? 


The San Jose based Prop. 13/Rent Control committee is 
located at 480 N. First St., number 210--the same address 
as the Tri-County Apartment Association. a chapter of the 


California Apartment Association (CAA) representing San 
Mateo, Santa Clara and Santa Cruz counties. 

The Berkeley/Palo Alto/Santa Cruz Housing Committee 
is located at 1777 Borel Place, Suite 415, San Mateo-- the 
same address as the California Housing Council, Inc. 
(CHC). 

And what are the CAA and the CHC? Who do they 
represent, and where do they get their money? 

According to its own literature, the CAA “has become 
the largest state apartment association in the nation, represen- 
ting more than 70,000 individual members in 24 affiliated 
chapters throughout the state. 

‘*Since its inception, the association has dedicated itself 
to advancing and protecting the interests and welfare of 
apartment owners...” ' 

Howard Jarvis, the man who gave California Proposition 
13, is the head of the Los Angeles Chapter of the CAA. And 
the CAA gave the Berkeley/Palo Alto/Santa Cruz Housing 
Committee $5,000 to oppose Measures I, H & B respectively. 

CHC, with 200,000 members and offices in San Mateo 
and Los Angeles, defines itself as a “non-profit industry 
association composed primarily of apartmenf owners, build- 
ers and property managers committed to the development 
and support of affirmative programs to stimulate a strong 
and healthy housing market in California. 

“Joined in these efforts by members of the business and 
financial communities, the California Housing Council has 
established goals which address our most significant housing 
problems....”” 

Since CHC-—operating thru the Berkeley/Palo Alto/Santa 
Cruz Housing Committee located in its San Mateo office— 
we can infer that it is the key organization coordinating and 
directing the anti-rent-control efforts currently in motion. 


Mysterious Mailgrams 


A handful of Western Union Mailgrams arriving at the 
office of the city clerk last Friday brought news of $55,000 
in just made contributions to the Berkeley/Palo Alto/Santa 
Cruz Housing Committee—the campaign committee fronting 
for CHC. 

The mailgrams reported contributions of $10,000 each 
from Taube Associates & Partnerships of Belmont, Cary 
Preston Butcher-Lincoln Property Co., N.C. Inc. and 
Affiliated Partnerships of Foster City, and Issues Mobiliza- 
tion Political Action Committee of Los Angeles. 

A $25,000 personal “loan” was also reported received 
from Lisle Paine of San Mateo, whose occupation was 

listed as Executive, Employer, Fox and Carskadon Financial 
Corporation. 

Although the links may not be obvious on the surface, 
investigation reveals that Thaddeus Tabe, Preston Butcher 
and Lisle W. Payne are all members of the board of 
directors of the CHC. 

Issues Mobilization Political Action Committee (IMPAC) 
turns out to be part of the California Association of Realtors 
(CAR). Both, in fact, are located at 505 Shatto Place, Los 
Angeles. 

In addition, IMPAC’s telegram t. the Santa Cruz City 
Clerk relates contributions of $10,000 each to Citizens for 
Sensible Growth in Pollack Pines, CA, and the Nevada 
County Citizens for Responsible Growth in Grass Valley. 
Calls to those towns reveal that what the CAR are fighting 
in “Gold Rush Country” are Growth Management initiatives 
on the November ballot. 


“Marshall the majors, raise the 
dough, hire a pro.”’ 


—Speaker at the Calif. 


‘Assoc. of Realtors Rent 
Control Seminar, 9/7/78 


The treasurers’ signatures on the mailgrams are also most 
revealing. Both Vigo G. Nielsen, Jr. and Peter A. Bagatelos 
are listed as Treasurers of the Berkeley/Palo Alto/Santa 
Cruz Housing Committee, and in one of the mailgrams from 
IMPAC Vigo G. Nielsen, Jr. is listed as the treasurer of that 
committee as well. 

Research reveals that Vigo G. Nielsen, Jr. is a senior 
partner in the prestigious San Francisco law firm of Dobbs 


-"THERE WILL BE A $150 C 
PLUS THE FIRST AND LAS‘ 


and Nielsen, and Peter A. Bagatelos is a junior partner in 
that firm. 

The law firm of Dobbs and Nielsen is considered expert 
in political campaign law. According to the California Bar 
Journal, Vigo Nielsen “specializes in Proposition 9 law’ — 
the Political Reform Act of 1974 which established the Fair 
Political Practices Board, and the current disclosure law. 

Moreover, Dobbs and Nielsen are no newcomers to 
Santa Cruz County politics. They received over $3,000 in 
legal fees for their involvement in the June 6 Recall election. 

Nielsen being listed as treasurer of both the Berkeley/Palo 
Alto/Santa Cruz Housing Committee (of CHC) and IMPAC 
(of CAR), demonstrates that strong personal and political 
connections exist between CHC and CAR. It also suggests 
that Nielsen plays a central role in channeling money from 
CHC and CAR into the local anti-rent-control effort. 


How Much Is Enough? 


From an examination of the disclosure forms filed last 
week in Santa Cruz, it is clear that state wide real estate and 
apartment owner associations and interests will spend over 
$1 million in their efforts to defeat rent control and rent 
rebate initiatives on next Tuesday's ballot in Monterey and 
San Francisco Bay Area communities. 

In Santa Cruz alone opponents of Measure B can be 
expected to spend close to $200,000 by election day. 

With central coordination, office and staff support, and 
financial resources supplied by the CHC and CAA--all of 
whom have their main offices in Los Angeles--rent control 
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Yes on B money: 
SCHAC’s finance 


The disclosure form of the Santa Cruz Housing Action 
Committee (SCHAC)—the sole committee working for the 
passage of Measures A & B—details a far more modest 
effort than the one being waged by opponents of rent 
stabilization. 

Total constributions received by SCHAC as of Oct. 23 
were reported as $5,583, and total expenses were listed as 
$4,987. SCHAC’s largest single contribution did not 
exceed $100, and only 15 contributors are listed a having 
given $50 or more during the disclosure period. 

When asked about the huge difference in funds raised and 
spent by the opposing sides in the Measure B campaign. 
Bruce Van Allen, treasurer of SCHAC remarked, “The 
amount of money we have raised so far is significant 
evidence of the broad support we have in the community 
because it has come in in small donations.” 

Van Allen said he is concerned the other side will use 
their huge amtounts of money during the final week before 
the election to do intense direct mail and leaflet drops, and 
for intensive radio and television advertising. 
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opponents wil out-spend the proponents by 20:1 or perhaps 
even 30:1. 


By next Tuesday anti-rent-control forces will have spent 
as much as $20 or $25 per vote garnered in such communities 
as Santa Cruz, Palo Alto, Berkeley and San Francisco. 

Proponents of rent stabilization and rent rebates, on the 
other hand, will have spent around 75¢ or $1 per vote. 


Update & Addendum 


Since the main article was written, the disclosure form of 
the Berkely/Palo Alto/Santa Cruz Housing Committee has 
been filed at city hall. This committee--which is fronting for 
the California Housing Council (see above article)--is 
Opposing rent control measures on the November ballot in 
Berkeley, Palo Alto and Santa Cruz. 

The Berkeley/Palo Alto/Santa Cruz Housing Committee 
disclosure form reports receipts—as of 10/23/78—of $197,018 
and payments of $123,578. These figures do not include the 
$55,000 in contributions detailed under “Mysterious Mail- 
grams" above. Adding those contributions to the disclosure 
form total brings incoming receipts for this campaign 
committee to more that $250,000. 

Among the contributors reported in the disclosure form 
are: $49,519 in loans and services from CHC; $75,000 
from Taube Associates acting as an intermediary for their 
apartment buildings; $25,000 from Fox and Carskadon 
Finance Corporation, acting as an intermediary for their 
subsidiary holdings; $2,500 from the Apartment and Rental 
Owners Association in San Diego; and $1,000 from the 
Sacramento Apartment Associations, Inc, 
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When asked what he thought were the chances of passing 
Measure B, Van Allen observed, “For us to win in spite of 
the opposition’s wealth, we will need to redouble our efforts 
to get our message out, which will require new funds. A couple 
of thousand dollars more for our side could make the 
difference for victory.” 

Bernie Walp, head of the Santa Cruz Coalition Against 
Rent Control (CARC), told CHP that his campaign 
committee doesn’t need any more money for the campaign, 
at least not between now and the election. 

As to the question of coordination by the California 
Housing Council (CHC) of anti rent-control efforts around 
the Bay Area, Walp said “I don’t think there is any need to 
be coordinated." He said the Berkeley/Palo Alto/Santa 
Cruz Housing Committee serves as “a pooled media 
campaign committee,”’ and that the only role of CHC is to 
“provide information to campaigns. A lot of the facts I have 
are provided by CHC,” said Walp. 

—Stephen H. Kalish 
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by Keith Long 
Progressive Writers’ Guild 


About 200 city residents crowded the Veteran’s Hall 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 25, to hear proponents and 
opponets of ballot Measure B debate the desirability of rent 
stabilization in Santa Cruz. 


Speaking in support of the measure was John Gilder- 
bloom, a member of the Santa Cruz Housing Action 
Committee (SCHAC), who recently won an award from the 
Western Governmental Regional Association for a study of 
rent control. He began by declaring that “the purpose of 
(Measure B) is to control rent gouging.” Instructing the 
audience to be wary of attempts by the opposition to tarnish 
rent stabilization with accounts of rent control failures in 
other cities, Gilderbloom urged voters to look at the 
concrete differences between Measure B and rent control 
laws elsewhere. 


Unlike the New York City version on rent control, where 
rents were frozen, the Santa Cruz measure “guarantees a 
fair and reasonable return on investment,” he stated, and 
“mandates that all cost increases be passed on to the 
tenants.’’ Furthermore, he noted, it exempts new construc- 
tion, thus providing no discouragement to developers. 
Gilderbloom criticized Measure B’s opponents for making 
arguments without any evidence to back them up. For 
example, the argument that with regulated rents landlords 
will find it more profitable to turn rental units into con- 
dominiums sounds logical in theory but is undermined by the 
fact that the actual rate of condominium conversions is 
constant in cities with and without rent control. 


Paul Niebanck, a former member of the city Housing 
Advisory Committee, went beyond technical economic 
arguments to speak to something *‘that is deeper and more 
significant—an argument for community.’ Inthe November 
election, he noted, we face a basic choice, whether “to build 
a community together or to treat each other as though we 
were material resources to be manipulated, exploited, and, 
as necessary, discarded.” Rent stabilization, he argued, is a 
means to reverse the trend “towards the latter and to restore 
our community."’ Niebanck cited the difficulty of our 
community to cope with a landlord’s market, and the very 
real possibility that ifthe market is allowed to continue “out 
of whack” these groups will ultimately be forced to leave. 
As a community, he said, we could have done much in the 
past to increase the supply and quality of housing in Santa 
Cruz, but these opportunities were not taken. Thus, he 
concluded, rent stabilization is a means of “bringing 
temporary good sense to (our) housing market” and ‘a basis 
for working with each other rather than against each other.” 


Speaking against rent stabilization, Manfred Schaffer, a 
former planning commissioner, decried any attempt to 
tamper with the laws of supply and demand. Rent control, 
he declared, “stifles supply and increases the demand for 
rental housing.’’ Measure B will do nothing, in his opinion, 
“to place more rental housing on the market or at the very 
least maintain the present supply.’ The attempt to restrain 
high rents is, in his-view, ill founded, for the “root causes of 
high rents lie not in the excess profits reaped by landlords, 
but im the monetary policies of the federal government. 
financial institutions and general inflation.” Measure B, he 
stated, would distort the interests of the free market and 
create a negative investment climate, further restricting the 
housing market in Santa Cruz. 


Arguing in the same vein, Ted Dienstfrey, Director of 
Research and Planning for the California Housing Council, 
a Statewide organization of large property owners, took the 
perspective of “not necessarily Santa Cruz” but of the total 
state, appealing to voters not to hinder the private sector 
with the passage of Measure B, for it would make the 
‘housing situation for the poor even worse.”’ Even the threat 
of rent control, he stated, would create a negative investment 
environment, limiting the supply’ of rentat units. “There is 
some feeling that the market is an inequitable way of 
distributing goods.” he declared, ‘and that some bureau- 
cracy has a better insight.” ; 


RENT STABILIZATION 
DEBATED AT FORUM 


It was around the “fairness of the market” that the 
subsequent discussion revolved. Members of the audience 
questioned whether rent stabilization was not a cause of 
housing shortages but a means of dealing with one of the 
shortage’s worst effects: rent gouging in alandlord’s market. 


Gilderbloom directly questioned the argument that devel- 
opers will, under rent stabilization, be able to quickly pack 
up their bags and “move to Gilroy.”’ Citing the need of 
developers to be intimately familiar with their area, de- 
velopers would continue to have strong motives to remain. 
He wondered why people would even want developers to 


‘ Stay who don’t want to build ‘“‘where a fair and reasonable 


return” is insured. 


“You're in luck-I have one apartment that’s just 
been vacated!” 


Dienstfray asserted that with a good housing supply all of 
the problems of a landlord’s market “will disappear as if by 
magic.’ The audience was pleased with his response. He 
was asked to explain why the housing problem had grown so 
bad in the first place. Others tried to establish who would 
benefit from the defeat of Measure B: the tenants or the 


~ landlords. Questions and charges swirled around until it 


became clear that the debate centered on an argument 
between the logic of the free market and the needs of the 
Santa Cruz community. Does a free market economy 
guarantee a “fair and reasonable rent” or is the market 
rigged, favoring ultimately the wealthiest renter at the 
expense of poorer residents of Santa Cruz who have done 
much to enrich our community? 


The precedence of the needs of the people of our 
community over narrow market interests, that is, the need to 
look at the merits and demerits of rent stabilization through 
the perspective of the real situation of people in our 
community rather than through the lenses of abstract 
economic theory, could not have been given better expres- 
sion than when Paul Niebanck who, at the high point of the 
evening, sang his song, “The Faucets Are Dripping”: 

; “The absentee landlords are stealing us blind 
And the large speculators are standing behind 
They. don’t show their faces, they leave in their traces 


A lot of good people with no choice but to cry...” 
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Some “‘new’’ evidence on rent control 


by Stewart Lawrence 
Progressive Writers’ Guild 


One of the hardest things to stomach about electoral 
campaigns is the empty rhetoric of slick politicians. The 
most recent case recalling this time-honored truism is the 
CARC campaign against SCHAC’s housing Measure B. 
So far I haven’t seen anything but money and emotionalism. 
For example: the $10,000 paid for a telephone survey to 
find out which political catchwords would most effectively 
play on the fears of Santa Cruz residents about their housing 
situation; the $2200 spent on gawdy, flourescent ““NO ON 
B''signs that were illegally posted on telophone poles 
throughout the city; the cry of “‘bureaucracy” raised against 


:the only major city board ever (if Measure B passes) to be 


directly elected by the people of Santa Cruz; the unknown 
thousands spent on full-page newspaper ads and TV and 
radio spots; and finally, the $20,000 to $30,000 used to 


.import an ex-UCSC student-turned EST graduate-turned 


tool of the housing industry who is supposed to pull the 
whole thing off. 

Is there a rational core to any of this? Hardly; but at least 
CARC has tried to complement their Madison Avenue 
hype with a little empirical research. So, it seems only fair to 
give CARC one last chance to make their case presentable. 
Let’s examine their ‘‘evidence.” 

In ordér to lend credence to their case, groups like CARC 
cite the ‘research of George Sternlieb, the director of 
Rutgers’ University’s Urban Policy Program. After ‘‘care- 
ful consideration,”’ Sternlieb concluded that rent control is a 
“disaster” and ‘‘unworkable’’. Specifically, Sternlieb claimed 
that rent control 1) scares potential builders and mortgage 
lenders away and thus stifles new construction, exacerbat- 
ing the already acute shortage; 2) keeps landlords from 
earning a “fair return,”’ because expenses go up faster than 
rental income; 3) thus forces landlords to spend less to 
repair and improve buildings and to walk away from 
buildings that are no longer profitable; and 4) erodes a city’s 
tax base by causing a deterioration in housing supply and 
property values. 


So far so good. However, another report issued by the 


By Evan Tanner 


Oftentimes, election issues are seen and spoken of in 
terms of class or group interest. A vote one way benefits one 
class, the opposite vote benefits another class: The Santa 
Cruz rent stabilization initiative, Measure B, is dealt with in 
these terms; that is, we must act against the greedy landlords 
and ease the housing crisis by enacting price ceilings. In 
some cases, this way of looking at an issue is valid, but with 
rent stabilization, this is not the case. It is my belief that 
what is happening to the housing market in Santa Cruz 
cannot be stopped by rent stabilization. Rather, any sort of 
rent control will only speed up the process. 

In stating this, I realize that I am taking issue with 
majority opinion at the Press and on campus. Moreover, I 
am taking issue with Stew Lawrence and Steve Katz of the 
Santa Cruz Housing Action Coalition, (SCHAC) in their 
(CHP; Oct. 19) article. In most respects, it is a worthy and 
representative statement of the pro-rent stabilization forces. 
It does not discredit SCHAC, and so, for the sake of con- 
venience, I shall refer to it where necessary. 

‘There is a serious housing crisis in Santa Cruz,” begin 
Lawrence and Katz. It seems everybody, both pro and con 


.on Measure B, commence their leaflets with that statement. 


The figures on the vacancy rates, proportion of renters to 
homeowners, average rents, etc, are all matters of public 
knowledge. Furthermore, some assertions have been made 
about the influx of wealthier consumers of housing, and the 
response to this by construction of housing which cannot be 
afforded by low and medium income people. A trans-- 
formation of Santa Cruz into a high income suburb of San 
Jose appears to be taking place. None of this can be argued 
with. Indeed, this is substantiated by the City of Santa 


tf 

California Department of Housing and eomniunity Devel- 
opment (HCD) in late 1976 re-examined the studies by 
Sternlieb and others, and conducted several of its own , to 
reveal that the facts don’t support Sternlieb’s conclusions. 
The state agency’s report is so damaging to the “‘case 
against rent control” that the housing industry has tried to 
suppress it. 

The state agency’s report found that Sternlieb juggled his 
Statistics to reach the pre-ordained conclusions desired by 
the very real estate organizations that hired him, funded his 
studies, and to this day use his findings to lobby against rent 
control. As the report points out, Sternlieb’s study of Boston 
examined only 14 real estate management firms or individ- 
ual owners and his Fort Lee study looked at only 11 high- 
rise luxury apartment buildings. ‘‘Neither are typical of 
buildings that fall under rent control,” says the report. 

Specifically, the report took issue with several aspects of 
Sternlieb’s conclusions: First, rent control does not hinder 
new construction. In fact, new construction rates have 
actually increased faster in rent controlled communities 
becaue the rent control laws exempt new buildings from 
controls. 

Second, rent control does not lead to lower maintenance, 
dilapidation and abandonment of buildings, as many land- 
lords claim. Under rent control, landlords are allowed to 
pass on increases in taxes, utilities, and maintenance costs 
to tenants. ‘‘Rent control only stops rent gouging,” says the 
report, “not a fair return,” 

Third, the report discovered that Sternlieb used a statisti- 
cal sleight-of-hand (often used by landlords) to conclude 
that landlords’ costs rose faster than rents. When Sternlieb 
calculated the landlords’ ‘‘total increase in expenses,” he 
included maintenance, utilities, and taxes, (which have all 
inreased substantially) but he left out mortgage payments 
(which remain the same over time and account for one-third 
of a landlord’s expenses). By re-calculating the figures to 
include mortgage payments, the report found that landlords 
had seriously overestimated their cost increases. 


Finally, since rent control does not adversely affect new 
construction, maintenance or abandonment, there is no 
evidence that rent control erodes a city’s tax base by 
decreasing the size or value of its housing stock. Of more 


Cruz’s Housing Element of the General Plan (SCHEGP). 
Finally, Lawrence and Katz accuse landlords of “charging 
what the market will bear” for rents—gouging. This may 
seem strange, for an opponent of rent control, but I fully 
agree. Of course, not all landlords are profit maximizers- 
greedy, but enough are. Enough, that is, to make me 
confideat that my case against rent control is quite strong. 
When a landlord “charges what the market will bear,” he 
is charging a rent which is based on the appraised value of 
his land and structure. This is an inflated value. The 
landlord will try and get this value. If rents are to be based 
on “‘real’’ costs by law, the landlord has two alternatives. 
Either, he can charge this low, legal, stabiized rent and not 
get what his house is worth (based upon appraised values), 
or he can sell his unit into owner-occupied status, once again 
charging what the market will bear. He has succeeded in both 
realizing the full value of his land and structure and 
furthering the transformation of Santa Cruz into a wealthy 
beach town. If he still desired to be a landlord he can put his 
money into new, stabilization exempt, luxury housing. 
Of course, this will be easier for some landlords than 
others. The SCHEGP states that in 1976, 68% of the 
dwellings in Santa Cruz were single family homes, a total of 
over 10,000 units. Of these, the Committee Against Rent 
Control (CARC) estimates, using data from the county tax 
assessors, that over 3,000 of these are rented out, rather 
than owner occupied. The single family unit is most easily 
converted from rental to owner-occupied property--its 
conversion simply involves a sale. Hence, a large per- 
centage of the Santa Cruz rental housing supply could 
instantly disappear. The multiple dwellings, of course, must 
be converted into condéminiums. This is a more involved 
and costly procedure. Lawrence and Katz argue that rent 


than 100 rent-controlled cities in New Jersey, for example, 
only seven have had a decline in their total tax base since 
rent control was introduced. ‘‘Not one of the tax assessors in 

those seven cities blamed rent control for the decline,” 
concludes the report. 

So now we know. The only research available to 
document CARC’s arguments is statistically biased, fact- 
ually wrong, and thoroughly polluted with the narrow 
political-economic interest of those who are actively fight- 
ing rent control. It’s not suprising that realtors and develop- 
ers have to manipulate public opinion through well-financed 
media barrages. Any attempt to deal with the rent control 
issue more rationally could only challenge the more or less 
exclusive control they now maintain over the housing 
market. 

Of course, here in a progressive town like Santa Cruz, 
CARC’s real campaign won't jump off the page at you. On 
the contrary, they pose as the guardians of the rights and 
interests of tenants and small homeowners. They do not 
oppose SCHAC’s Measure A. They may even approve of 
the concept of rent control, and will express the need to find 
solutions to the housing crisis. But they won't offerany, and 
they will strongly argue that SCHAC’s “‘solution” to the 
housing crisis is as bad as the problem itself. 

The HCD report establishes the likelihood of rent control 
working along the lines laid out by SCHAC. SCHAC also 
backs up its claims with 150 volunteers working in a 
grassroots, educational campaign that depends on personal 
discussion between people about developing solutions to 
the housing crisis, amenable to the majority of Santa Cruz 
residents. SCHAC’s initiatives are part of a much broader 
and longer-term housing strategy that extends far ahead of 
the election this November 7th. 

More than anything else, CARC’s campaign practices 
should lead us to reject their ‘“‘case against rent control.” 
Their wholesale relacement of rational discussion with 
mass propaganda destroys the basis for understanding and 
accepting their own claims, let alone SCHAC’s. Thus, it’s 
obvious that even CARC doesn’t take their “rational” 
arguments very seriously, and no matter how “‘progressive* 
the guise, their campaign remains shallow, irrational, and 
undemocratic. 


Greedy landlords and the case against B 


stabilization will not encourage condominium conversions. 
However, if the stabilized rent is less than what owners 
could be getting by selling the unit at what the market will 
bear and buying a newly built rental unit, then the 
encouragement towards condominium conversions quite 
clearly exists. 

One can see, then that there is the possibility of a 

drastically shrunken rental housing shortage. Established 
residents may be driven out more quickly with rent control, 
moreover. Once the election returns are in, and Measure B 
wins, the profit hungry landlord will go scurrying to his invest- 
ment counselor of annuity tables and find out just how much 
more he can make by selling. Those desiring rental housing 
in Santa Cruz will be faced with a shrunken supply, and a set 
of remaining landlords who are in the position of having a 
greater variety of prospective tenants to choose from. It will 
be by their collective whim who is chosen to live in Santa 
Cruz and who is not. 

Will all this happen? Will the market respond in this way? 
Are the pressures strong enough? The SCHEGP sees no 
letup in the population growth of Santa Cruz. The amount 
of people living here but working in San Jose will do nothing 
but increase. Hence, it is fair to say that there is strong 
outside pressure on Santa Cruz. Only a program vastly 
different and far more drastic than rent stabilization will 
halt these pressures. Furthermore, the market can already 
be seen to be responding to these pressures in a variety of 
ways. There are new houses being built—houses which are 
the most profitable for the market. With such strong 
pressures, the vested interests in this county have found so 
much to be at stake.that it was to their benefit to buy the 
county board of supervisors last June, openly and outright. 


continued on page 30 
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A Christian looks at the Briggs Initiative 


by Darrell Yearney 


Since others will be speaking here of the nature of homo- 
sexuality and of the political, economic, and sociological 
aspects of the Briggs Initiative, I will limit my remarks to the 
religious and moral implications of this measure. 


As a Christian minister, I am very concerned about 
violations of basic human and civil rights and about the 
abuse of Christian labels that are often used to justify such 
violations. I believe that the Briggs Initiative would lead to 
just such violations and that the promoters of this initiative 
are misusing the term “Christian” to gain support for 
oppressive action that most Christian churches with whom I 
am familiar would both oppose and deplore. 

Certainly all responsible persons, including all sincere 
Christians, are unalterably opposed to sexual assault or 
sexual intrusion on another person against his or her wishes: 
whether that assault is homosexual or heterosexual. How- 
ever, the Briggs Initiative is not aimed at such clearly 
criminal or immoral behavior, but only at ferreting out and 
discriminating against morally responsible and law abiding 
citizens merely because of their private sexual preference 
for the same rathér than the opposite sex. This is an invasion 
of privacy and is an attempt by one group to legislate its 
morality on a whole society. 

The fundamental Christian belief in the sinfulness of all 
persons, hence the inadvisability of passing judgment on 
anyone but oneself, forbids the Christian from requiring 
others to be bound in law to his own conscientiously held 
views, however strongly felt. The constitutional principle of 
the separation of church and state is based on this respect for 
private conscience. The national study task force on 
Homosexuality of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA, for example, has unanimously concluded that ‘there 
is no legal, social, or moral justification for denying persons 
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of homosexual orientation access to the basic requirements 
of human social existence.’ The Briggs Initiative would 
deny homosexual persons just that. 

The promoters of the Briggs Initiative imply or claim that 
Christians universally agree that homosexuality is a sin and 
hence immoral. This is simply not true. Christians in this 
country are widely divided over the question on homo- 
sexuality. Many Christians do not believe it is sin per se, 
and are working for the acceptance and recognition of 
homosexual Christians in leadership positions in their 
churches through ordination. That issue is now being 
debated in several major Christian denominations. The 
biblical authority that has been put forth in support of the 
sinfulness of homosexuality is questionable at best and 
often erroneous—based on mistranslation and misinterpre- 
tation. Cultural bias against homosexuality has had its 
blinding and distorting effect on biblical translators and 
interpretors as well as others. 

For example, the passage in Genesis 18-19 regarding the 
sin of Sodom that has traditionally been thought to refer to 
homosexuality and hence given name to the so-called 
“sodomy laws,”’ does not, in fact, refer to homosexuality as 
a sexual preference and practice between consenting adults 
at all. Rather it refers to violent sexual assault and 
inhospitality as the sin God condemns. 


Similar errors in biblical interpretation of other passages 
indicate that either homosexality was not what the biblical 
writers had in mind at all or that what they did have in mind 
was something quite different than what many today 
understand can be a natural, loving and responsible sexual 
orientation and practice. 

In summary, Christians who are equally devoted to 
Christ and to the authority of the Bible do sincerely differ in 
their understanding and interpretation of homosexuality: 
some feel it is sinful and some do not. However, all 
Christians who are true to the fundamental Christian spirit 
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abroad and equal opportunity at home, for 
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he needs our support. Don’t let him down. 


of love for others and respect for the freedom of conscience 
and for the constitutional principle of the separation of 
church and state, will find themselves opposed to the Briggs 
Initiative since it violates all of these principles in its 
repressive discrimination against homosexual persons. The 
Briggs Initiative is a clear expression of homophobia, the 
fear of homosexuality, and as such it says more about the 
problems of its authors than it does about homosexuality or 
homosexual persons. 

(Editor's note: Yeaney is UCSC’s campus minister. De 
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Citizens tor Congressman Panetta Campaign Committee, Breck Tostevin, Treas. 
362 Pacific Street, Monterey, Ca. 93940 


Phone 408 649-1978 
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by Jeremy Grainger 


The two Briggs initiatives, Proposition 6 (the anti-gay 
schoolworker initiative) and Proposition 7 (the death 
penalty extension initiative) will be the subjects of a slide 
show which will be shown this Friday and Saturday. The 
show, “Don’t Let It Happen Here,” is an excellent analysis 
prepared and presented by the Bay Area-based group, 
Lesbian Schoolworkers. The group, all lesbians, both 
schoolworkers and non-schoolworkers, is ‘‘presently work- 
ing to defeat and educate” on Propositions 6 and 7. Their 
analysis clearly demonstrates how this fight is “connected 
to the struggles of women, Third World people, and working 
class people.” 

Local slide show presentations are sponsored by the 
Santa Cruz “No on 6” organization, Community United to 
Defeat the Briggs Initiative. CUDBI has been working 
extensively to defeat Prop. 6, but, as spokesperson Jo 
Kenny explained: ‘‘The concern of many of us in CUDBI is 
that though many people may understand the specific threat 
of Prop. 6, it is of primary importance that people understand 
Prop. 6 as symptomatic of the growing right-wing movement 
in this country. Prop. 7 is but another example of the attacks 
by the right on women, Third World, poor, gay, and working 
class people. When people act on the knowledge that we are 
all fighting the same enemy, they will no longer have the 
power to divide us from one another.” ~ 


10% a FULL BOXES OF CIGARS! 


The BRIAR 
NECESSITIES 


Santa Cruz's only exclusively pipe & tobacco store 


Old Sash Mill 19 303 Potrero 
Santa Cruz 4927/1060 
Hours: 10:30-6 (Closed Sundays) 


ail 419 CEDAR STREET, 
i ) FOR APPT. CALL 425-8888 


oe een & natural hair care 


UNIQUE IN THE NORTHWEST 


THE ATKINSON GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ADMINISTRATION - 
WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY 
SALEM, OREGON 97301 


A Two-Year Master's Program to 
Provide the Educational 
Foundation for Careers in the 
Management of Business. 
Government. and Not-For-Profit 
Organizations 


All interested students should see: 
Tim Nissen, Director of Admissions 
Thursday, November 9, 1978 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

UCSC Career Planning Center 
429-4085 


‘eee Information on Placement Internsnips 


Curriculum and Financial Aid available 
on request 
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Show to analyze Props. 6 and 7 


‘*‘Don’t Let It Happen Here” will be shown three times: 
On Friday at 10:30 am in the Cabrillo College Fireside 
Lounge; on Friday evening at the Video Theatre in UCSC’s 
Communications Building; and on Saturday, 7:30 pm at the 
Laurel Community Center. 

The UCSC showing will be cosponsored by the Gay and 


Your Escort Service 


What is it? How does it work? 

Perhaps a little history would help to explain. Last year, 
during Easter break, a young women was raped while 
walking from McHenry Library to Oakes. A similar 
incident followed two weeks later. These episodes sparked a 
great deal of protest; out of this student response the escort 
service was founded. Y.E.S. was originally an Oakes 
organization, providing escorts for Oakes students to the 
surrounding area, (e.g., the Library, west remote lot, and 
bus stop). 

This year, we hope to expand this valuable service to all 
the colleges on campus. The need for this service can be 
seen by the recent assaults in Santa Cruz. The accessibility 
.of our campus makes us vulnerable to outsiders as well. 
Only by recognizing the need for such a service and helping 
to make it work, can we hope to see an end to assaults on 
campus. This service is not a joke, a prank, or a match- 


hours of operation are: Mon. thru Thurs. nights 6pm till 


Lesbian Alliance (GALA), beginning with a potluck for the 
entire community at 6 pm, the show starting at 8 pm. 
Childcare will be provided free for all showings by advance 
arrangement, call CUDBI at 427-2478. Donations will be 
accepted for Lesbian Schoolworkers. 


making game. It’s a student-run organization dedicated to 

preventing rapes and assaults on the university campus. 
We now have two phone lines. One phone at Oakes, (X 

4570) and one at Kresge, (X 4032). Starting Nov. Ist, the © 


lam, and on Fri. thru Sun. nights from 6pm till 2am. 

If you are interested in volunteering as an escort, you will 
be called upon as needed, on nights that are convenient to 
you. You will not be expected to work more than three 
nights a quarter. Your Escort Service desperately needs 
volunteers from all colleges in order to implement this 
program campuswide. For information and Y.E.S. volunteer 
sign-ups (male or female), call any day during hours of 
operation. 


—Elana Hope Warren 
Chris Brown 
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gFactory Trained Personnel 
gOriginal Quality Parts 


ICHUCK COX 


BRACING ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Specializing in Quality BMW Service 

4 1207 Water Street, Santa Cruz 

| Monday-Friday 8:00 AM-4:30 PM 
425-0666 call now for appt. gg 


In our new ICE CREAM PARLOR 
we are serving MARIANNE‘S 
ICE CREAM! 
open 8:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 


2 Ibs./29¢ 
wsereeee 10 Ib. Cello./69¢ ea. 


2106 MISSION STREET 
ACROSS FROM SAFEWAY 


THE 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


© seve 


SANTA CRUZ 


60S FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE © 426-0157 


7 OAYS Fam ‘1 em (Fri Sar 7 am . MIONITE) 


NO MINIMUM 


Over-nite Orders 


506 SOQUEL 425/7722 


Performances 
this Friday 


by Dan Ashby 


Oregon, one of the most original and multi-faceted groups 
in contemporary music, will be coming to UCSC this 
Friday, Nov. 3, for two shows at 8 and 10 in the College 
Five Dining Hall. This double concert, presented by the 
campus Committee on Arts and Lectures (CAL), will be 
Oregon’s first Santa Cruz appearance since their memorable 
performance at Margarita’s Cantina three years ago. 

Oregon’s music defies all the normal definitions of genre. 
It's an extremely rich and distinctive synthesis of jazz, 
avant-guarde classical, rock, classical Indian, and African, 
Oriental and North and South American folk music, 
performed on an equally diverse and exotic collection of 
instruments. It’s a very thoughtful, often spiritual music 
celebrating natural values and set to a human scale. With 
the exception of electric pickups on some of the strings, all 
the instruments are acoustic. Thanks to the multi-instru- 
mental ability of each of the players, the group is capable of 
avery wide range of instrumental textures and combination 
of unusual timbres. The abstract, cerebral qualities of their 
music, derived from modern classical and Indian influences, 
are complemented by the melodic directness and energy- 
infusing rhythmic interplay they draw from ethnic folk 
sources. 

The four multi-talented musicians who comprise this 
organic orchestra are: 

—Ralph Towner, probably the best known of the group, 
who plays piano, classical and 12 string guitar, trumpet, and 
French-horn, and writes most of their music. Ralph earned a 
degree in composition at the University of Oregon and has 
recorded a number of his own albums on ECM. 

—Glen Moore, the group’s acoustic basssist, who also 
plays flute, piano, dnd violin, and.composes. Moore and 
Townr have been musical partners since 1960 and have 
recorded a duet album on ECM called Trios/Solos. Moore 
will soon be working on a solo album for Electra/Asylum. 

—Collin Walcott, the group’s Indian expert, who plays 
tablas and sitar in addition to clarinet, guitar, violin, and a 
wide variety of percussion instruments. He studied percus- 
sion at Indiana University, ethnomusicology at UCLA, and 
sitar with Ravi Shankar. Collin is the group leader on the 
two recent ECM albums, 

—Paul McCandless, the versatile woodwind player, who 
supplies much of the group’s melodic presence. His special- 
ties are oboe and English horn, which he studied at the 
Manhattan School of Music. Like Walcott, he has had 
extensive symphony orchestra experience. He has a solo 
album on Elektra/Asylum planned for this winter. 

There is probably no other band in the world that can 
match Oregon for sheer eclectic diversity and instrumental 


continued on page 22 
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REGGAE ROCKS FANS 


Every few months, Santa Cruz audiences cheer when 
Rastafari ganja traders ignore the odds and resist the police 
in the movie The Harder They Come. On the night before 


Halloween, the fans of reggae rebelliousness were treated to 


arare appearance by the film’s star Jimmy Cliff, at the Civic 
Auditorium. 

Like more popular reggae performers such as Bob 
Marley, Cliff works in the Rastafari tradition that celebrates 
victory over oppression an an ultimate deliverance to the 
homeland “Zion.” But Jimmy Cliff's repertoire is a departure 
from mass-appeal reggae in that it contains none of the 
narcissistic “isn’t this fun—reggae got soul” material. 
While even the new material invokes resistance to tyranny, 
his act is tempered by a strongly spiritual celebration of life, 
love, and ‘African“heritage. 

The show opened with ‘“‘Bongo Man,” Cliff's slow, 
serene, and almost mystical voice and drum solo from the 
new album Give Thanks. With the lights dimmed and the 
star sitting on the stage with a drum, murmurs of ‘*Where’s 
Jimmy Cliff?’ were heard at the back of the hall. But the 
ready-to-boogie crowd got its chance with the more lively 
tune “I Am King” and “Africa Africa,’ when the full band, 
known as ‘“‘Oneness,”* provided masterful drum, conga, 
keyboard, and guitar backup for Cliff's vocals. 

Cliffs performances often evoke ambivalence from his 
fans. The open, pop style of “The Harder They Come” has 


always left reggae purists dissatisfied, while winning Cliff 
admirers from a range of less demanding listeners. On 
Monday night Cliff satisfied both camps. Apparently 
drawing more from religious convictions than from com- 
mercial pressures, Cliff performed the Give Thanks selec- 
tions, including ‘‘Universal Love,” ‘‘Lonely Streets,”’ and 
“She Is A Woman,” with much intensity and spontaneity. 
For some in the audience, Jimmy Cliff's musical expression 
of Rastafari mystery proved irresistable: as he began the 
intro to ““Many Rivers to Cross,’’ a few women near the 
stage moaned, “Ohhh, come on!” 

At the end of the show, the crowd took advantage of the 
Civic’s wood floors to loudly express their approval while 
demanding to hear *‘ You Can Get It If You Really Want It” 
and ‘‘ The Harder They Come (The Harder They Fall).”’ the 
bass, conga, and drum players responded by leaving their 
hats backstage and allowing their lethal-looking dreadlocks 
to sway with the beat. Though Cliff seemed less interested in 
the older material, the spirit of “Oneness” peaked with the 
finale and could have carried the band through two more 
hours of free-form reggae jamming. Amid rumors that the 
concert would continue at the mountain home of Reggae 
Jackson, the Jamaican baseball star, the show ended and | 
the satisfied crowd went home. 


—Eric Eigenfeld 
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versatility: yet even more than these factors it is the group’s 
superb musicianship and highly-developed instinct for 
spontaneous collective improvisation that imbue their per- 
formances with a spécial communicative intensity. De- 
scribing Oregon’s approach to playing Glen Moore says: 
“We follow all of our senses in the direction of the sound. 
We have intuition based on four of us playing together for 
eight years and really loving and: understanding each 
other..." a 

Oregon has been together since 1970 when Towner, 
Moore, Walcott, and McCandless were all members of the 
Winter and the Consort. /carus and Road, two of the 
Consort’s finest.albums, document Oregon’s origins and 
feature a number of Ralph Towner compositions. 

Since forming their own group, Oregon has produced 
seven highly praised albums on Vanguard. They have just 
released a new album on Elektra/Asylum called Out of the 
Woods, which they think is their best-produced record. 
McCandless says, ‘This album is the most unified in terms 
of a group conception. I feel the ensemble playing we do on 
this record is the best we've ever done.”’ 

This emphasis on the group process of creation is one of 


mon.-fri. 8 a.m.-10 p.m. 
sunday noon- 5 p.m. 
PLENTY OF FREE PARKING! 


Asian American Students Alliance 
Black Students Alliance 

CIAO (Campus Italian Activities Organization) 
Israel Action Committee 

Jewish Students Coalition 


Stevenson College Student Council 
co-ordinated by: Jewish Students Coalition 


THE COPY CENTER 


(UCSC’s CLOSEST COPY CENTER) 
XEROX INSTANT COPIES 
3¢ OR LESS (NO MINIMUM) 
1211 MISSION STREET . 


sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
phone 423/4606 


“If we have learned one thing from our past it is that to 
live through historic events is not enough, one must 
transform them into acts of conscience.” 


WE WHO KNOW THE DEVASTATION OF PREJUDICE 
UPON OUR PEOPLES CONDEMN THE ATTACK ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS PROPOSED BY THE BRIGGS INITIATIVE. 
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the most striking features of arf Oregon concert. Their 
performances are experiments in spontaneous creation 
which, like ragas. evolve within compositional structures 
flexible enough to allow for periods of free-form collective 
improvisation in addition to their ensemble thematic state- 


ments and individual solos; yet even when one player is 
clearly taking the fore, the others are never merely playing 
the background accompaniment figures of standard jazz. 
but instead are playing along with that highly-sensitive, 
complementary inventiveness which, as much as their 
stylistic and textural diversity, sets Oregon apart from other 
bands. 


Oregon’s performances also have a markedly ritualistic 
quality about them, a reflection of their classical Indian 
influence and of their own seriousness about music. In an 
interview with Downbeat, Ralph Towner once said, **Play- 
ing is really a form of meditation; the internal dialogue 
ceases."’ This intense concentration on creating music is 
apparent as soon as the group Steps on stage: they have a 
very comfortable and relaxed stage presence because their 
attention is fully focused on their music and each other. 
They are musicians’ musicians, and their obvious reverence 
for beautiful sound inspires an equally respectful—and 
rewarding—involvement on the part of their audiences. 


PREGNANT? 


Pregnancy screening & counseling 

by supportive & informed counsel- 

ors. Referrals for abortion, adop- 

tion, & pregnancy/birthcare. 
Abortion app'ts. available. 

CONFIDENTIAL 
S.C. Women’s Health Center. 
250 Locust Street, call 427-3500 


for info. & times. 


A ghost of a dance 


A crowd estimated at over 1500 creatures jammed the 
College V Dining Hall area on Tuesday for the annual 
UCSC Halloween Ball. Visible in the crowd were a couple 
of hairyapes; a woman whose disguise consisted of a belt of 
coins, a cape, and spots of glitter paint (and nothing else); a 
giant plant; several pussycats with varying degrees of tail 
visible; and hundreds of other more or less bizarre creatures 
whose presence as individuals would not have been noticed 
at UCSC on any other me 


LN 
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With the Mystic Knights providing R&B entertainment, 


- the mostly wasted crowd ogled and groped its way through 


the night. Though billed as a “dance,” the crush of 
“humanity” made dancing impossible. The real action was 
in the stairwell and the coffee house, where usually 
withdrawn vegetarians used the anonymity of the occasion 
to break the asocial pattern of UC Santa Cruz life. As a 
masked pussycat foot-massaged the groin of a heavily made 
up purple lion in one corner, two coneheads of undetermined 
sex performed an old Remulac ritual in another. 

Devo-inspired suits were also popular, though the familiar 
refrain, “‘Are we not men?...”° was surely the unanswerable 
question of the night. 


—Eric Eigenfeld 


he Gi Virtuosity inas high a 
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The New York Times 


CO-SPONSORED BY INTEGRAL YOGA INSTITUTE SUNDAY NOVEMBER 12, 8:00 
P.M., SANTA CRUZ CIVIC AUDITORIUM. TICKETS: 5.50 STUDENTS; 6.50 GENERAL 
AND ADVANCE; 6.50 STUDENTS; 6.50 GENERAL DAY OF SHOW. 

Available at Santa Cruz and Monterey Box Offices; oe Box Office; BASS; and all major ticket 
outlets. NO SERVICE CHARGE. 


Reception to follow concert with Ravi Shankar and Swami Satchidananda. 


NO BOX OFFICE CHARGE 


Youre ' 


? : Not because it’s not worth reading. 

You’re wasting your time because you 
could be reading it three to ten times faster 
than you are right now. 

That’s right — three to ten times faster. 
With better concentration, understanding, and 
recall. 

The problem is, most of us haven’t learned 
anything new about reading since we were 10 
4 years old. So we’re still stumbling along at a 
% fraction of our real capacity. In fact, most people 
a read so slowly that their brain actually gets 
a bored and distracted between words (no wonder 
you have trouble concentrating when you 
read!) 


The new Evelyn Wood RD2 reading program. 

Over 20 years ago, Evelyn Wood’s re- 
search with natural speed readers discovered 
reading techniques that could be learned and 
used by virtually any- 
one. Since that pioneer- 
ing work, over a million 
people — from students 
to presidents — have 


ur 
reading 
newspaper. 


Attend a free 1-hour RD2 
demonstration this week: 
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sting 


time 


this 


reading improvement system — designed to be 
more effective and flexible than ever. With it, 
you should easily be able to cut your reading 
and study time by at least two thirds. That 
means if you’re now studying 20 hours a week, 
you'll save roughly 400 hours — or almost 17 
full 24 hour days — in this school year alone! — 


Spend an hour and check us out. 

We know you may have trouble believing 
what you’ve just read. That's why our people 
are on campus now giving free 1 hour demon- 
strations of RD2. If you can spare an hour, 
we'll answer any questions you may have 
about RD2, and prove that you can unlearn 
your bad reading habits and start saving two 
thirds of your study time. We'll even demon- 
strate some new reading techniques designed 
to increase your speed immediately, with 
good comprehension. 

This short demon- 
stration could start you 
on your way to better 
grades, more free time, 
and a whole new outlook 


put ce pene Ms LAST DAY:TO DAY on cmdline : 
t. to : t ta 
hat Bae ea 2: 30, 5 30, or 8:00 PM hour, aad its fee Don't 
RD2 is Evelyn miss it. 


Wood’s latest, updated 


DREAM INN 
175 West Cliff Drive 


© EVELYN WOOD READING DYNAMICS/A URS COMPANY 


-© 1978 Evetyn Wood Reading Dynamics. inc 


EvelynWood D2 


will open your eyes. 
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ya) COLLEGE V DINING COMMONS 


FRIDAY 3 NOVEMBER 


TWO SHOWS: 8PM and 10PM 
UNRESERVED SEATING 


TICKETS $2.50 students/elders; $4 general. 
SS a a 


© A REMINDER: student ID’s will be 
(dp) checked on student tickets. 


KZSC PRESENTS: 


FUTUREVIEWS 
an exclusive interview 
with 
GOV. JERRY BROWN 


PURE ENTERTAINMENT! 


Serving a variety of 
Continental & American delights 


Thurs. Standup Comedians 

Nov. 2. PAPPAS & DIEDERICH 
plus comic RAY BOOKER 
9:00 p.m. $2.00 

Fri Standup Comedians 

Nov.3 PAPPAS & DIEDERICH 
plus comic Lorenzo 
9:00 p.m. $2 

Sat * RICK & RUBY SHOW * 

Nov. 4 9:00 p.m. $3.50 

Sun Josh White Jr 

Nov.5 8:00 p.m. $2.50 

Sun. * MOSE ALLISON *® 


; TWO SHOWS 
Nov. 12 %& 10 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. 
Monday 6 November 


on 
KZSC-FM 


88.1 
HAPPY HOUR 


5-8 P.M. DAILY 
TWO DOLLAR SHOWS 
FREE WITH DINNER 


OR HALF PRICE WITH 
STUDENT I.D. 


821 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ 
423-8587 


LOW COST 


Auto 
Insurance 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


QUTO 


427-3272 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 


303 Water Street 
(near the corner of 
Ocean Street) 


* ... Heavy Entertainment! 
---PLUS--- 
THAT CAT IS BACK! Nox >A 


MIDNITE SERIES CONTINUES 


FRI. & SAT. NOV. 3rd & 4th 
GENERAL $2.50 STUDENTS $2.00 
50¢ DISCOUNT WITH THIS AD. 


VIEW | 


FINDER 


Dream of Passion, Thursday through Wednesday at the 
Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

The Bottom Line, Thursday through Wednesday at the 
Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Bread and Chocolate, Thursday through Wednesday at 
the Sash Mill, 427-1711. 

Up in Smoke, Thursday through Wednesday at the Rio, 
423-2000. 

Groove Tube, with American Pickler, Friday through 
Wednesday at the Del Mar, 425-0616. 

Comes a Horseman, with Telefon, Thursday through 
Wednesday at the Del Mar, 425-0616. 

Animal House, Thursday through Wednesday at the U.A. 
Cinema, 426-8383 

Midnight Express, Thursday through Wednesday at the 
U.A. Cinema, 426-8383. 

Nine Lifes of Fritz the Cat, withHeavy Traffic, Friday 

and Saturday night at the U.A. Cinema, 426-8383. 
and Saturday night at the U.A. Cinema, 426-8383. 

Who’s Killing the Great Chefs of Europe, Thursday 
through Wednesday at 41st Avenue Playhouse, 476- 
8841. 

Fantasia, Friday through Wednesday at the 41st Avenue 
Playhouse, 476-8841. 

Death on the Nile, Thursday through Wednesday at the 
41st Avenue Playhouse, 476-8841. 


Blood Brothers, Friday through Wednesday it the Aptos 
Twin, 688-6542. 

A Wedding, Thursday through Wednesday at the Aptos 
Twin, 688-6542. 

Once upon a Time, Saturday and Sunday afternoon at the 
Aptos Twin, 688-6542. : 

The Revenge of the Pink Panther, Thursday through 
Wednesday at the Capitola Theater, 475-3518. 

Grease, Thursday through Wednesday at the Scotts Valley 
Cinema, 438-3260. 

Heaven Can Wait, Thursday through Wednesday at the 
Scotts Valley Cinema, 438-3260. 

Beyond the Fringe, Saturday only at Classroom Unit 2. 

The Seagull, Monday only at Thimann Lecture Hall 3. 

Distant Thunder, Monday only at Merrill Dining Hall. 

Never on Sunday, Wednesday only at Cowell Dining Hall. 

Whatever Happened to Baby Jane?, Thurday only at 
Stevenson Dining Hall. 

Duck Soup, with My Little Chickadee, Thursday only at 
Cabrillo College. ° 

Scandal, Friday only at Classroom Unit 2. 


Mahanaga, Friday only at Merrill Dining Hall. | 
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Inside “Interiors”: conversations with Jung 


by Kevin Brody 


Say, have you heard the one about the comic whose 
bedtime reading is Conversations With Jung? 
The punch line is Interiors, the latest film by Woody Allen. 
If the joke isn’t funny, don’t be suprised. The film isn’t 
either. 

On the contrary, Interiors is a pretentiously serious and 
at times reminiscently Bergmanesque study of the psy- 
chological dynamics of a family as different from Woody’s 
usual characters as the film itself is from the light zany 
comedy associated with Allen’s name. In fact, Allen fans 
will notice that he has made every effort to divorce his comic 
image from the film, and that the only evidence at all of his 
presence is a solitary ‘Written and Directed by”’ mention in 
the opening credits. And what credits. They foreshadow the 
gloomy tone of Interiors by appearing white on solid black 
background, shrouded in silence, without the distraction of 
a musical score. : 

Still, Woody’s absence is a blessing, allowing the film's 
intensity to dissipate evenly through all the characters. And, 
although his subjects seem at times to be cardboard models 
of intellectuality in the midst of social mediocrity, the script 
allows their psychological tensions to emerge nonetheless. 
As we might expect from a comic, the film's verbosity does, 
at times, overkill, yet at least the message is clear. 

Briefly, Interiors is the story of a lawyer's (E.G. 
Marshall) decision, after raising three daughters from 
infancy to adulthood, to separate from his wife, (Geraldine 
Page). Although he finds new happiness with another 


woman, he never informs his spouse of his intention not to 
return and finally announces his choice to remarry near the 
film’s conclusion. Consequently, his former wife is psy- 
chologically destroyed, and yet still expects his return for 
much of the film’s duration. Her former love of art manifests 
intself in a neurotic compulsion to constantly redecorate 
both her own and her youngest daughter’s apartments. 

The majority of the film is a study of the family’s 
continued but strained relationship, and the mother’s 
inability to accept that her husband will not return. The 
movie clearly has a tragic conclusion. 

If the plot seems uninspiring, don’t be discouraged. 
Interiors is in many ways reminiscent of Virginia Woolf's 
To the Lighthouse. And, while Allen’s script is hardly 
comparable to Woolf's prose, the film is often an insightful 
rendering, fluctuating between the private life of each 
daughter and her interactions. 

The middle daughter (Deane Keaton) is a poetess, 
complete with country retreat, whose work appears in the 
New Yorker. However, Keaton—who in no way resurrects 
her “*Annie”’ image—manages to overcome this hackneyed 
characterization, and gives one of the film’s best perform- 
ances. The eldest daughter (Kristin Griffith) is another 
divergence from the typical Allen character: a beautiful but 
sensitive television actress. Finally, there is the youngest 
child (Marybeth Hurt), who is perhaps the most complex 
and pathetic of the three. 

She is bright and sensitive, but without her sisters’ 
acquired means of expression; she floats from employment 
as Critic, to artist, to photographer, continually looking for 
a perfect medium for her artistic genius. Her inablilty to 


perpetuate the facade which her sisters create (promising 
their mother the continuation of her marriage) is the source 
of much of the film’s drama. She is, perhaps, the most 
believeable of Allen’s creations, her performance is equally 
convincing. 

Their male counterparts (husbands and boyfriends) 
seemed extranéous, if not detrimental, to the film’s impact; 
Allen’s script did not allow their entry into the film’s central 
tension. It is in this connection that I return to my Virginia 
Woolf analogy. Although I found Allen’s materialistic 
rendering of the mother’s neurosis too simplistic to convey 
the pathos of mental illness, her matriarchal character is 
present nonetheless. 

Similarly, the tasteful inclusion of powerful, twilight 
ocean footage as a motif for mental disequilibrium intensifies 
the film’s intrinsic anxiety. In retrospect, ocean and mother 
seem to fuse into one wildly capricious force. 

This, and other allusions which seem to linger, are the . 
result of both tasteful editing and directing. Sadly, the 
cinematic detail which Allen accords the inanimate does at 
times falter in his treatment of scenery outside the family’s 
ocean-front home. Perhaps this is the result of Woody’s 
attempts to magnify a psychological study into a Hollywood 
extravaganza. In any event, pay particualar attention to the 
film’s opening shots, which create the mood of a Chekov 
drama. Their beauty, and the initial enigma of dialogue, are 
significant features of the film which could unfortuanately 
pass unnoticed. 


continued on page 30 


OLD UNCLE 


GAYLORD'S 


OLD FASHIONED 


ICE CREAM 


Soquel Ave. at 
Pacific Garden Mall 


COUPON 


Good for 25¢ off on ahandpacked 
quart or 10¢ on an ice-cream 
cone. (limit one per customer 


GOOD UNTIL NOVEMBER 10 


TAKE A BAGEL TO LUNCH! 


1634 Seabright 
425-8550 


7:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Sun. 


SUNNYSIDE 


CAFES 
RESTAURANT 


Now Serving 
expresso, beer, wine 
MEDITERRANEAN 
OINNERS 


415 SEABRIGHT 
NEAR MURRAY 
Breakfast 7 am - 1 pm (closed Tuesday) 
Dinners 5:30 pm - 10:30 

closed Tues & Weds 

426-5558 


COSTA RICA 
CONNECTION 
$369 sso ocsreer 


7 NIGHTS 
8 DAYS 


PRICE INCLUDES: 
Round Trip from L.A. 
Hotel Accomodations 
Breakfast Daily 

No Fog 

Beautiful Beaches 


#30 THE OLD'SASH MILI. 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


PRR RRR PRR 
WE REGRET.... 


City on a Hill Press regrets any 
inconvenience caused by an errorin 
last week’s issue. 


The Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics 
ad on page 28 of the October 26 
issue should have read: 


“Attend a free 1 hour RD2 demon- 
stration this week: coming Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
2:30, 5:30, or 8 p.m., at the Dream 
Inn, 175 West Cliff Drive.” 


VOTE 
TUESDAY 
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SOCIAL SURFING | 


by Brian McClure 


The surfers hang cool, these sons of Santa Cruz—surf- 
stomp keggers to the very end. The kiddos of the West Side, 
the boys of the East End—whatever their differences, when 
the sets are just right they'll all lay it down and paddle out, 
stoked today, tubed tomorrow. 

It’s a frame of mind, born of the sun or not, a: shaggy- 
haired frame of mine that empties surf racks early in the 
morning over at Steamers Lane, where the locals screw it on 
to out-do and out-ride the kooks, the tourists, the non...beings. 

And you should see them, the tourists. What kooks they 
are indeed—riding these rented long boards; you could pitch 
a tent on those fiberglass islands. Uncool. Why can’t they 
go back to where they came from? 

Really, they mean, how would you feel if everybody 
swarmed over your town just ‘cause it had the best waves for 
a thousand miles? Stupid kooks, always gettin’ in the way. 
They make the locals laugh, and they make them mad. But 
at least they’re gone by sundown, at least they’re gone by 
dark. “Cause by sundown the real surfing starts, the real 
surfing that starts where the waves leave off, and hey, no 
fucking kooks allowed... 

Social surfing: soaked in beer foam, lost in smoke, the 
parties will rage in a nautical celebration, these...pagans, 
rocking the neighborhood from their garages, beach houses, 
basements...caves. 

Jeff North’s house explodes about this time most nights— 
just as the sun falls off Natural Bridges. Pat’s Dodge pick- 
um-up truck will come around the corner, bounce up the 
curb and sort of..ease across North’s front lawn, and Pat’ll 
jump out, hair still salted wet, and he’ll sort of howl, and the 
other kiddos will start pulling up in various vehicles: cars, 
bicycles, motorbikes, until pretty soon most of the house is 
filled up and the whole block starts...surfin’. 

The rock and roll will groove through the night, music 
from a decade ago, but nobody will seem to notice, as these 
fifteen year old girls will stand around the keg, big eyes sort 
of glazed; so many young girls here. Blonde haired, blue- 


Upstairs Cooperhouse 


CARDS ACCEPTED 


OPEN 10-6, SUN 12-5 
427-1870 


eyed children of the surf, all of them will be pounding it out in 
a bonemian ritual celebrated in the name of salt water. 
Beer will get spilled, somehow everything will get jostled 
all at once, furniture will get munched every now and then, 
but who cares? They mean, who really cares? Tear it down, 
jump around; we won’t meet again until tomorrow... 


Santa Cruz is their town, all others stay away. They'll . 


keep to themselves, these social mastadons of the sea. And 
when they die, wnen the time comes for them to join the 


Sunday 5:30-9:30 
Lunch: 


Enjoy the unique 
Q CJ flavor of Japan 
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land-lubbing, work-a-day kooks, a fate as sure as death, 
well, don’t worry. Because all around Santa Cruz, all 
around California, there are these twelve and thirteen year 
olds, blasting around the skateboard parks, waiting for a 
chance to zip up their wetsuits and take over the battle 
against a kook world where nothing gets spilled and nothing 
gets broken, longing for a life where they can celebrate the 
keg stompers through the night, and surf all the live-long 
day. 


WHY!? 


Question: Have you been paying 
high prices for Foreign Car Parts? 
Answer: Probably, because there 
wasn't anyone in Santa Cruz to 
serve your needs. 

Solution: ABC FOREIGN CAR 
PARTS OF SANTA CRUZ has just 
located at 1720 B Commercial 
Way, Santa Cruz PHONE 462-2020 
(Behind Creative Tile). 


P.S.: We are affiliated with 
ABC Auto Wreckers, Inc. in 
Sunnyvale -- one of Northern 
California's largest stock of 
foreign car parts. 

All Parts Available To Us 


Next Day Delivery 
NO EXTRA CHARGE 


ABC 


Foreign Car Parts 


USED-REBUILT-NEW 
1720 B Commercial Way Santa Cruz,CA.95065 
Ph. 462-2020 
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Les Memoires de Ducup: 


the eccentric landlord has some surprises 


by Cathy Kudlick 


The story of Ms. Kudlick’s crazy landlord, M. Ducup, 
during her enrollment in the Education Abroad Program 
in France comes to a close this week. Ducup has shared his 
Nazi-tinted world view with us as well as his love for 
Medieval castles and lithography. The eccentric frenchman 
still has some tricks up his sleeve, however, as Ms. Kudlick 
reveals here. This is a true story. 

A man and his two sons ages five and three moved into a 
single small room next to mine. The man was an unpleasant 
and somewhat arrogant French literature professor from 
Alabama. Reflecting their father, the two sons were royal 
bastards. The fact that three human beings lived in a single 
room didn’t help things much either. Because their space 
was so small, the industrious little brats soon occupied the 
once peaceful territory immediately outside my door. 

Richard, the father, was hardly objective. In his drawl he 
explained that they were children who were “exceptionally 
clean and quiet for their age,” reasoning that you would 
never find these children coloring on walls. 

The noise grew unbearable, as did the thought of living 
amidst Alabamans in France. I talked to Richard, hoping 
that two fellow Americans could settle problems among 
themselves in a civilized manner. The only result of our talk 
was his comment to his sons: “All right boys, I guess we'll 
just have to get along in our room. She doesn’t like you.” 
Several times on my way up the stairs I would hear Richard 
collecting the two screaming monsters, trying to cram them 
into their tiny room before I reached the landing. “Get in 
there you little bastards, and SHUT UP!” Shut up was 
obviously a cherished family expression used equally by 
both sides. Family arguments were extremely vocal affairs, 
but I soon discovered their sole advantage: no one could 
hear me sobbing. 

I decided it was time to pay my landlord a visit. 

‘*How could you alow three people to live in such a small 
room like that? It isn’t fair to any of us.” 

“Yes, I know. Really, did think about it, but you see, 
they came here and didn’t have any place to live, and well, 
you know I hate to turn desperate people away. It will be 
getting cold.soon and...:”. . 

It was a good thing that Richard was not Jewish. 

That's very nice of you, but I’m going to have to start 
looking for another place either for me or them. It can’t goon 
like this...I didn’t come to France to live with other 
Americans. I could go to Alabama to do that. Don’t they 
drive you crazy?”’ (Given that he had already attained that 
state of being I guess my question was redundant.) 

‘Have you talked with Monsieur Payne yourself?’ asked 
the old man, finger in his hairy ear. 

‘He says that your rates are the cheapest in town, and 
that there aren’t many other places, so he plans to stay.” 

“Hmmim...this is a bit hard. But I never go back on my 
word. Uh, listen, come by and see me tomorrow, I might 
have a solution for you.”’ 

The next afternoon he invited me into his apartment. 
“I’ve given the problem a lot of thought and I think you are 
right. But I really can’tjust put Monsieur Payne and his kids 
out into the street.”” With his finger in his hairy ear he looked 
around the study where we were standing. It was the ideal 
hour to be there, with the evening sun streaming through the 
huge window. “If I move a couple of things over there, there 
will be room for a bed in here,”’ he announced. I was panic- 
stricken. He must have read the expression on my face, for 
he quickly added: ‘I was going to do it anyway because 
there is this very polite Japanese boy who is looking for a 
place to stay.” 

‘Ah no-no-no, you shouldn't have to give up your office 
like that!” I stammered, trying to find my equilibrium. 
Where would you work on your book? It’s uh something 
you should really finish, and you wouldn't be able to 
because your lithograph machine is sitting right there, and 
it’s too heavy to move and-and-and... It just wouldn't be fair 
for vou to have to sacrifice like that.” ~ 

“It would be no problem—I would only be asking to come 
in and work once or twice a month. But it really is quite nice 
of you to be so considerate of me like that.” Diplomacy had 
failed again. He was intent in thought, and then out of the 
clear blue he put his face so close to mine that I jumped back 
a full foot. “Are you a quiet person?” he wanted to know ina 
low and serious voice. 


By now | was curious. I followed the old man into another 
room. The curtains of red velvet were drawn and as he 
opened them he gently said: “Look at the view of the garden! 
This is the most beautiful room in the house. It is mother’s 
room.”’ I felt cold and kind of sick. I looked at the bed. There 
was an indentation on the bed as if a body had slept there not 
long before. The room smelled musty. “Nothing has 
changed since the day she left,” he continued, “‘so of course 
you would have to respect the room. You must be very quiet 
and you are never to open this closet.” He softly stroked the 
closet door, quickly turned away, and then: “I'll fix a place 
for your things in the hall here. We mustn’t disturb mother’s 
things.” 

Rumor had it that mother died in 1966 in a prison where 
she was serving a life sentence for collaboration with the 
Nazis during the war. 

‘Look monsieur, I...I don’t think that I could take on such 
a responsibility. My room is upstairs, and I only came by 
today because I wanted to know what you do with my mail, 
where I should pick it up and all that.” 

A day or so later Ducup came by to announce that all of 
my problems were solved. One of the students downstairs 
was moving and I could have her room. 

Ducup and another Santa Cruz Education Abroad 
student who was visiting me at the time, Matthew, helped 
me move into the room that was vacated by the departing 
student. I was glad to have Matthew there as my only 


Mademoiselle, 


Erant donnée que vous aves qui ree de votre plengre 


votre chambre du second y que Jt vous at prevenu 
des Le 1" Ochobhae. davon t chercha un— 

logement ailleurs, que de plus sar conttatés yee 
vous avez regu lax nuit dansvotre chambte votre 
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Je me vos dans C obligation ae yous Sig m fier 
vorre congé ef ye vous demande a ne plus 


habiter ma maison reyervee 5 des Cludants 
sérnreuy celibataires. 
Je vous frie ade venit de fouk urgence ven2 emporte 
touks vos affai nes Rangées au milieu Ay hangar 
au food du yardin (3 Cabri oe Gpluie) | 
Receves Mademouelle , mea salutations 

M. Ducup’s letter to Ms. Kudlick 


witness to Ducup’s madness. Matthew got to hear about the 
Jewish Terror from the standpoint of Medieval history. My 
landlord seemed to like talking to another man about the 
thoughts on his mind. 

The next day Matthew and I hitchiked up to Poitiers. It 
was the first day of a two week vacation. 


The following is what I wrote in my journal shortly after I 
returned from vacation: 

‘From where I am sitting there is a magnificant view of 
the sky. It is sweeping panorama, interrupted only by two 
buildings and a couple of trees. There are many clouds, 
different kinds of clouds, and I imagine that the sunset will 
be beautiful. It is so clear that I can see the Pyrennees today. 

‘Below me I can hear people walking and talking over 
linoleum floors. I can get to where they are via a stairway 
that lots of people pass without thinking. But nobody is 
supposed to know I am here. 

“It is late afternoon. Last night I watched the stars 
through these same massive and silent windows. I felt like I 
was alone in a spaceship. In reality this is an apartment at the 
top of one building in the University of Pau. They are letting 
me stay here because of what happened. 

**Ducup, that eccentric landlord, is probably also watching 
the stars while keeping one of his strange all night vigils. He 
often tapped on bongo drums. Others heard it too.” 

Coming back from my two week vacation on the train, I 
had watched the grey autumn sky. Sometimes it had rained, 
but most of the time it just threatened. Bordeaux was 
gloomy and filthy. I was glad when the train had finally left 
the station and returned to the countryside where at least the 
changing trees were in contrast to the smooth, grey sky. 


Pad 


I thought about Ducup and about how he loved trees so 
much. I couldn’t understand how such a violent hatred of the 
Jews could live in such a seemingly placid man. A lot could 
happen in the two weeks I had been gone on vacation. I 
wondered what would happen if the old man had died... 

The rain which had been holding off all day let loose in 


Pau just as we reached the station. The sky was an angry 
grey torn with violent rage. I saw the landmarks of the town— 


the castle and the lovely park with the changing trees. I 


decided that it was good to come back to a somewhat 
familiar place, even though I had no real friends in this town. 
I didn’t even put up my umbrella. I wanted to be wet, and 
hated the idea of struggling against the five o’clock crowds 
hurrying along the main street. Store lights and headlights 
had already come on. 

The sky was black as I entered the courtyard of my 
house. There were no stars. I remembered how scary it had 
looked the first time I had arrived home in the dark--only to 
find that my key didn’t work in the door and Ducup was 
nowhere to be found. That night at least there had been a 
moon. Having no pencil or paper, I had left a note on the 
front steps by lining up stones to form words. I then+rotted 
off to a nearby cafe where I sipped wine until I thought 
someone would be home. 

Returning home from this vacation it didn’t appear that 
anyone was home either, but I had learned that it always 
seemed like that. The door was open. I went in. The familiar 
smell of rotting wood in the entryway. The sound of those 
screaming kids, Richard’s kids, who I hoped had left in my 
abscence. No. Damn. Oh well, things would work themselves 
out somehow. Up the old stairs. I rang Ducup’s doorbell... 
and nothing. I was afraid of this happening. Ducup had the 
only key to my room for ‘necessary repairs’ he had said. 
Where was I to stay if I couldn’t get into my room? 


Sometimes Ducup would disappear for days. I rang again, 
but listened more closely this time. For some strange 
reason, the crying and fighting of the two brats had stopped, 
I could feel Richard listening above me. 

A noise from behind the door! Ducup had been working 
and had only just hear me. I was relieved that he wasn’t 
dead. I didn’t want to find the body. He opened the door and 
stuck his mangy head out. ‘Bonsoir monsieur!’ I was almost 
glad to see one of the few people I knew in Pau, even if he did 
give me the creeps. 

‘“ ‘Ah, bonsoir madamoiselle;** Ducup said, and then 
proceeded to inform me that I no longer lived there, that his 
house was reserved for ‘serious’ and ‘single’ students. ‘It’s 
all in the letter,” he spat, handing me a xeroxed letter with 
my name at the top. ‘Follow me!,’ and he jumped down the 
stairs three at a time like he always did. We left the house 
into the pouring rain. I blindly followed him to the back of the 
garden, past that goddamn fig tree in the dark. I was 
confused. I decided not to ask any questions until he showed 
me whatever it was we were going to look at. He lit a match 
and I caught a brief glimpse of my suitcase, guitar, raincoat 
and a few plastic garbage bags, all piled in the middle of the 
leaky wooden shed. It was slowly becoming clear to me that 
I had been evicted. I didn’t understand. I couldn't read the 
letter in the dark. ‘Please explain!’ I called after him. ‘It’s all 
in the letter. Never come back.’ And with that, he ran into 
the house, slamming the door in my face. The rain poured 
down.” 

Everyone who has seen the eviction letter agrees that it is 
very odd. It is an elaborate, hand printed thing, almost in a 
kind of script. Days after my eviction I obtained the mother 
of the xerox Ducup had given me, when I recieved a formal 
letter from the postal authorities telling me to pick up a 
special delivery letter from the main post office. 

The main objection aired in Ducup’s eviction letter was 
that I had “received an overnight male visitor, one Mr. 
Matthew of Poitiers, without being married.” The letter also 
implied that I had been given prior notice of the eviction on 
October |, but this was not true since I hold a receipt dated 
October 6 for having paid the entire month's rent for 
October. If the man had informed me of my eviction as he 
claimed, he should not have accepted my full month’s rent. 

Authorities of the University of Pau wrote to Ducup 
pointing out the illegality of his action. The Nazi responded 
by sending a formal, hand delivered letter to the president 
of the University of Pau, who hadn't the slightest idea of 
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Thursday 


Movies 


Whatever Happened To Baby Jane? starring 
Bette Davis and Joan Crawford, 8 and 10:15 p.m., 
Stevenson Dining Hall, Stev. students 50¢, others 
$1. ‘ 


Last Grave At Dimbaza, about black repression in 
South Africa, 8 p.m., Classroom 2, Free. 


Duck Soup and My Little Chickadee, 8 p.m., 
Cabrillo College, room 450, $1.50. 


Lectures 


R.C. Uzgalis, UCLA assistant professor of computer 
science on **Measurement and Evaluation of Com- 
puter Languages,” 4 p.m., room 220, Applied 
Sciences, Free. 


Informal Talk/ Discussion with Michael Zaharakis, 
candidate for State Assembly and Robert Cole on 
“Politics of Healing,” 7:30 p.m., Cowell Fireside 
Lounge, Free. 


Speakers will talk about duties of county Superin- 
tendent and other educational issues, 7:30 p.m., 
Classroom |, Free. 


Sports 


X-Country Skiing presentation by Alpine Club. 
Tons of equipment and a Trans-Sierra slideshow, 7 
p.m., Merrill 102, Free. 


Meetings 
Members of the economics faculty will discuss the 


merits of Prop. A and B on the Nov. ballot, 3:15-6 
p.m., Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 


Mujeres de Aztlan, 7 p.m., Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge. 


Miscellaneous 


National Institutes of Health Internships. An NIH 
representative will be on campus at 7 p.m., Kerr 
Hall, room 212. Also, interviews will be set up for 
the following day. 


The 11th Hour with Richard Gibbs, 10 p.m. to 2 
a.m. on KZSC featuring Ralph Towner’s new LP 
Batik. 


KASC News Dept., 6:45 p.m. daily on 88.1 FM. 


SHAC Benefit/Dinner, 6:30 p.m., Laurel Com- 
munity Center, $5. A South American feast, inclu- 
ding wine, proceeds support measures A and B. 
Childcare provided. 


Friday 


Movies 


Scandal, Kurosawa Film Festival, presented by 
Ananda Marga, 7 and 9 p.m., Classroom 2, $1. 


Mahanagar (The Big City), traces the changes ina 
woman’s perception of herself, and the society’s 
image of her, as she moves from the role of a 
homemaker to that of a working woman in urban 
India, 7:30 p.m., Merrill Dining Hall, Free. (First 
in a series of three Satyajit Ray films; English 
subtitles. ) 


Concerts 


Oregon, a jazz ensemble, 8 and 10 p.m., College V 
Dining Hall. Sold Out. 


Jesse Pessoa, Brazilian harpist. Folk music from 
Paraguay, Venezuela, Brazil, Peru, and Argentina, 
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THE WEEK IN PREVIEW 


8 p.m.. Kresge Town Hall, General $3, Students 
and Senior Citizens $2. 


Alive! will be performing at the Kuumbwa, 9 p.m., 
$3. 


Igor Kipnis, harpsichordist, will perform music by 
composers born in 1685, at 8 p.m., Dinkelspiel 
Auditorium, Stanford. General $6, students $3.50 
at Tresidder Ticket Office, Stanford (497-4317) 
and major Bay Area ticket agencies. 


Lectures 


American Women Past and Present, an evening of 
speakers and films, 7:30 p.m., Oakes Lecture Hall 
105, Free. 


Meetings 


Mujeres de Aztlan, all hermanas invited for meeting/ 
potluck, 6:30 p.m., Health Center Conference 
Room. 


Miscellaneous 


Potluck/Slideshow. **Don’t Let It Happen Here,” 
an excellent analysis of Prop. 6 and 7. Potluck at 
6:30 p.m., show at 8 p.m., Studio C Theater, 
Communications Bldg., donations accepted. 


This is the last day to bring your working file up to 
date for Psychology 193 credit winter quarter. 


Universe Broadcast with Dan Baynes on KZSC 
from noon til 3 p.m. Fridays. Music, news, and 
information concerning the New Age with Light 
Workers, White Cloud and Sananda. 
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Saturday 


Movies 


Beyond The Fringe (Monty Python), 7 and 9:30 
p.m., Classroom 2, $1. 


Buena Vista will be playing a benefit dance concert for 


Courts. Warm ups 8 to 8:45 a.m., play 9 a.m. to | 
p.m. Refreshments. Pay and sign up in advance at 
P.E. Office. $2 ball fee. 


Miscellaneous 


Golden Gate Park trip includes Steinhart Aquarium, 
DeYoung Museum, etc. Sign up and pay ($2) at 
P.E. Office. Leave 10 a.m. from East Field House. 


Sportsrap with Paul and Jeff Gilbert on KZSC at 6 
p.m. Local and international sports. 


Sierra Club Hike, Fern Grotto to Sea Palms via 
beach and cliffs for about eight miles and some 
climbing. Meet Vermont Washburn, leader, with 
lunch and water at the County Government Center 
parking lot, 9:30 a.m. Call 423-8403. Open to 
public. 


Santa Cruz Bird Club field trip to Corcoran Lagoon 
for beginners will be led by Steve Getty at 9 a.m. 
Meet at Corcoran Lagoon near KSCO along Portola 
Dr. Call 688-1248 for more info. 


sunday 


Concerts 


Crown Chamber Players: David Abel, violin; Laszlo 
Varga, cello; Heiichiro Ohyama, viola; and Sylvia 
Jenkins, piano, 2:30 p.m., Crown Dining Hall, 
Free. 


Ebony Mountainwater, 8:30 p.m. at Interconnections 
(123 Pearl Alley), $2 at the door. 


Lectures 


Mary Bourret and two other members of the League 
of Women Voters will discuss the Nov. 7 ballot 
issues, | 1 a.m., Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship, 
6401 Freedom Blvd. Free childcare. 


Miscellaneous 


“The Long Search,” a screening of hour-long 


BI/No on6 on Sunday, ovember 5, from 


9 to 12 midnight at the Vet’s Auditorium, 842 Front Street. Tickets are $3 in advance and $3.50 at the 
door and can be purchased at the CUDBI Office, 123 Pearl Alley. 


Concerts 


Dr. Robert Bowman, noted pianist-harpsichordist, 
will present a solo recital, 8 p.m., Moraga Concert 
Hall (Seabright and Broadway). Tickets available 
at the door and the Santa Cruz Box Office; $3.50 
general, $2.50 students and seniors. 


Rick and Ruby, “The Burns and Allen of Rock,” 
invade the Paradiso at 9 p.m. Part Monty Python, 
part Sha Na Na, Rick and Ruby have been killing 
audiences all over Northern California. 


Sports 
Mixed doubles tennis tournament, East Field House 


episodes from BBC series on world religions, followed 
by open discussion. Forum host: UCSC professor 
of history and religious studies, Donald Nicholl. 7 
p.m., Video Theater, Communications Bldg., Free. 
(Sundays, thru Dec. 10.) 


Special, KZSC Investigates Proposition 6, 9 p.m., 
88.1 FM. 


Sportsrap with Paul and Jeff Gilbert on KZSC, 6 
p.m., local and national sports. 


Sierra Club family Hike, three to five miles in 
Cowell State Park with June Bauman leading. 
Bring food for a family picnic. Meet at Roaring 


Camp parking lot, Felton, 10:30 a.m. Call 426- ; 


4495. Visitors welcome. 


Monday 


Movies 


The Seagull, a Russian movie directed by Yuli 
Karasik based on the play by Anton Chekhov, 7 
p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 3, Free (English 
subtitles). 


Distant Thunder, a Ray masterpiece on the Bengal 
famine of 1942, in color, 7:30 p.m., Merrill Dining 
Hall, Free (English subtitles). (Second ina series of 
three Satyajit Ray films). 


Theatre 


Give ’Em Hell Harry! starring Kevin McCarthy, 8 
p.m., San Jose Center for Performing Arts. Tickets 
available at San Jose Box Office (246-1160), 
Macy's, BASS, and all major ticket agencies. 
Charge card orders: 246-1163. Group tickets: 377- 
8666. 


Lectures 


Joseph Abileah, Israel pacifist on “Peace is Possible 
in the Middle East,” 12:30 to 2:30 p.m., Cowell 
Conference Room, Free. 


Peter Bodenheimer, astronomy and astrophysics 
on ‘‘Formation of Stars and Solar Systems,” 5:45 
p.m., Merrill Snack Bar. (Half-price meal tickets 
available\at Merrill and Crown College Offices.) 


Jean Langenheim, UCSC professor of biology on 
“A Botanist in the Amazon,” 7:30 p.m., Oakes 
Lecture Hall 105, Free. 


Meetings 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship with Pastor Marv 
Webster, 7:30 p.m., Health Center Library. 


Rugby Club meeting for old and new members, 8 
p.m., Crown Merrill Rec. Room. Refreshments and 
movies. If you can't attend the meeting come to 
practices at 4 p.m. Mondays, Wednesday, and 
Thursdays. 


Miscellaneous 


Final date to file applications to the Education 
Abroad Program “United Kingdom and Ireland 
Center” (International Program Office, 146 Central 
Services). ; 


Information Tables with literature against Prop. 6, 
T-shirts, buttons, bumperstickers to be “sold,” i.e., 
donations solicited, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., free speech 
areas. Also Tuesday, 


Informal readings of new American plays by four 
contemporary women playwrights. Students in Kay 
Carney'’s Contemporary American Theater Scene 
class will read Cross-Country, a play by Susan 
Miller about a writer who ig a woman in search of 
herself, 7 p.m., Room 327, Kresge College, Free. 


Pine needle basketry workshop. Learn the art of 
basketry through demonstration and then make 


your own. Material provided. 7:30 p.m., Crown- 
Merrill Rec. Room, Free. Call x2806 for reservations. 


7 


Tuesday 


Concerts 


Crown College Night features Nancy Abrams 
(topical original songs—vocal/guitar), 6:10 p.m., 
Crown Dining Hall. 


Chilingirian String Quartet will give a concert, 
including works of Mozart, Britten, and Beethoven, 
8 p.m., Stanford University, Dinkelspiel Auditorium. 
Tickets at $6 general, $3.50 students, are available 
at Tresidder Ticket Office, Stanford (497-4317), 
Macy’s, BASS, and Bay Area ticket agencies. 


Lectures 


Dr. Richard Moon, IIT Research Institute, Chicago, 
on “Factors Affecting Chemical Carcinogenesis,” 
4 p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 1, Free. 


Bill Patton, USGS, Menlo Park on ‘Tectonic 
History of Western Alaska and the Bering Sea 
Region,” 4 p.m., Room 165, Applied Sciences, 
Free. 


Sports 


Advanced racquetball singles, open to men and 
women, warm ups at 6 to 6:45 p.m., play 7 to I1 
p.m., East Field House Courts. Call x4220 to sign 
up. 


Meetings 


New Day Speakers’ Bureau meeting to discuss 
“Homosexualities: Toward a Community Under- 
standing, 8 p.m., Conference Room 212, College 
VIII. 


Miscellaneous 
KZSC Election Night Special. The KZSC Newz 


team will cover election returns from the County 
Building starting at 7 p.m. Every half-hour KZSC 


NOTICE TO ALL CAMPUSWIDE ORGAN- 
IZATION S— Applications for Kresge Town Hall 
fee waivers (we are offering five free uses of the hall 
to campuswide organizations that have not already 
been allocated free uses), must be in to MaryLou 
Heslet, Kresge Student Affairs Officer, by Tuesday, 
November 14th at 5 p.m. 


ART BOARD PETITIONING—Friday, Nov. 
10, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Bring work to 366 
Applied Sciences, 2-D work. Room E100, Performing 
Arts, 3-D work. 


DEAN HELENE MOGLEN, DIVISION OF 
HUMANITIES & ARTS, will set aside the hours 
of 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. on Wednesdays during the Fall 
Quarter to see students who would like to discuss 
Humanities-related issues with her. Please call 
x2696 for appointments. 


INDIAN FILM FESTIVAL—Three Satyajit 
Ray films will be shown, one each on Friday, 
November 3; Monday, November 6; and Friday, 
November 10. Each one will be shown in the 
Merrill Dining Hall at 7:30 p.m., and admission 1s 
tree in every case. Please see appropriate dates in 
the Calendar in this paper for titles and descriptions 
of the films. Sponsored by the Politics and History 
Boards and Merrill College. 


AMERICAN WOMEN PAST & PRESENT— 
An evening of speakers and films highlighting the 
struggle for women’s suffrage, the women’s move- 
ment in relation to other movements, women of 
different class and ethnic backgrounds in the labor 
movement, the International Women’s Year Con- 
ference at Houston, and the ERA. Films: A Simple 
Matter of Justice, Emerging Woman, and ERA— 
the American Way. Speakers: Sally Wagner, lec- 
turer Women’s Studies. Calif. State Univiversity at 
Sacramento, and Wendy Luttrell, graduate student 
in Sociology. UCSC. Friday, November 3rd, at 
7:30 p.m. in Oakes Lecture Hall room 105. Reception 
following. Childcare will be provided. For further 
info: Corinne Harris, 429-2552. Co-sponsored by 
Women’s Studies and the Women’s Re-Entry 
Program. 


ALTERNATIVE ENERGY COLLECTIVE will 
meet Monday, November 6th at 4:30 p.m. in Room 
212, Clark Kerr Hall (formerly Social Sciences). It 
is then that we will get organized. YES! So we can 
get on to bigger and better things. See you there! 


POLITICAL MOBILIZATION COLLECTIVE 
will hold a meeting on Friday, November 3rd at 6 
p.m. in Merrill 102. We are concerned with edu- 
cating and mobilizing students around issues of 
western aggression on Third World peoples. This 
meeting will include presentations and discussions 
on imperialism and the current activities in Nicaragua. 


ALPINE CLUB—The UCSC AC will meet every 
Thursday at 7:30 p.m. in Merrill 102. The AC will 
organize trips, make instruction available, and 
| provide a communications link for all who are 
i interested in most any outdoor, wilderness activity 
i including rock climbing, whitewater canoeing. kay- 
i aking, rafting, X-country skiing, winter camping, 
t backpacking, hiking. and wilderness survival, safety 
If you are interested in any of the above recruitment 
meeting and tell us about it. We'll probably go for it 
and explore the possibilities. Guest speakers and 
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will bring you an update on local and statewide 
election returns. ‘ 
Beer 25¢ a glass at the Get Out the Vote Happy 
Hour, 3 to 5 p.m., Merrill College patio. Live 
music. 


Wednesday 


Movies 


Chulas Fronteras, a film on Texas-Mexican border 
music, 7:30 p.m., Room 102, Merrill College, 
Free. 


Never On Sunday, starring Melina Mecouri, 8 
p.m., Cowell Dining Hall, $1. 


Lectures 


Gabriel Burns, UCSC professor of Spanish literature 
on “John, the Landless: Exile as a Way of Life and 
Literature in Twentieth-Century Spain,” 8 p.m., 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3, Free. 


ANNOUN 


instructors, reduced-price equipment rentals, bulk- 
price equipment purchases, slideshows, etc. will be 
available to members. No dues are collected, but 
members must have their name on the roster of the 
AC and have signed a waiver removing legal 
responsibility from the University. For more infor- 
mation contact Dane Travis, Box 115 Merrill, 
Dorm A-344; or David Rubine, Box 701 Merrill; or 
Phil Jones of the UCSC Physical Education Dept. 


CAREER PLANNING ‘RECRUITMENT 
Nov. 3 Tufts University— Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 

University of Santa Clara— School of 
Law 

Harvard University—Dept. of City 
and Regional Planning 

California State Health Careers 
Opportunity Program 

Willamette University— Atkinson 
Graduate School of Administration 
If you are interested in any of the above recruitment 
visitors contact Diane at x4085. Most recruiters 
will conduct group information meetings open to all 
interested people. 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 8 


Nov. 9 


VOLUNTEERS IN ASIA MEETING-— Field 
Study in Asia. Wednesday evening, November 8th 
at 7:30, the 2nd Volunteers in Asia orientation will 
take place at College V, in the Conference Room 
#127. VIA offers undergraduate and graduate 
Field Study opportunities in various countries in 
Southeast Asia: Japan, the Philippines, Koréa. 
Taiwan, and Indonesia. Placements are for six 
months for undergrads, and two years for graduates. 
For more info contact Merrill Field Office. 


THE SANTA CRUZ YWCA presents Jean Ritchie 
in a benefit concert of traditional music from 
Appalachia. Friday, November 10th at Laurel 
Community Center. Donation: $4 general: $3 under 
18 or over 60. Tickets at: YWCA, Capritaurus and 
Cymbaline. 


ORIENTEERING WORKSHOP-— Saturday. 
November | 1. Learn how to read a topo map and 
compass. We will then venture onto a 10 marker 
orienteering course in the jungle behind the univer- 
sity; 1-4 p.m. Meet at the Rec Trailer, East Field 
House. Bring a compass (if possible) and a pencil. 
No charge. Call x2806 for sign ups. 


BACKPACKING TRIP TO BIG SUR—Leave 
Friday, November 17th and return Sunday p.m. 
We will camp at Botchers Gap Friday night, and on 
Saturday night we will camp at Pat Springs which is 
located in the northern section of Los Padres 
National Forest. Trip limited to eight persons. 


Reservations available at P.E./Rec Office. Cost: . 


$5. 


COMMITTEE TO IMPLEMENT THE RE- 
ORGANIZATION—The Chancellor intends to 
appoint a Committee to Implement the Reorganiza- 
tion on which faculty, students and staff will be 
represented. Students interested in serving with this 
committee should submit an application to the 
Student Affairs Office. room 260 Central Services 
Building by Wednesday. November 8. 


FALL QUARTER INTRAMURAL/REC 
SPORTS WINNERS-—Open Foil Championships: 
Ist. Ted Pryor. Stev.. 2nd, Ramiro Quintero, 
College VIII: and 3rd, Harold Hayes. Grad. Student. 


Lowell Finley, co-director of the S: 'theast Asia. 
Resofirce Center in Berkeley, on “Southeast Asia 
Update” 


11:30 a.m., Arion Hall, 230 Plymouth Street. - 
Bring brown bag lunch, coffee and dessert will be 
served. For futher info call 423-1488 or 438-0814. 


Meetings 


Open organizational meeting on “Student Housing 
Co-op,’ 7 p.m., Room 212, Clark Kerr Hall. 


Volunteers in Asia, second meeting, 7:30 p.m., 
College V Conference Room. 


General Anthropology Society meeting, 5 p.m., 
Crown-Merrill Rec. Room. 


Neighborhood Council Meeting to discuss Housing 
and Community Development Program, Capital 
Improvement Program, and neighborhood concerns, 
7:30 p.m., Gault School, 1320 Seabright Ave. 


Miscellaneous 


Haircutting/Styling Workshop. Basic techniques. 
Call x2806 for sign ups and further info. 


EMENTS 


Beggining and Intermediate Tennis Singles: Ist, 
Evan Ashkin, Cowell; 2nd, Gerhard Ringel, Faculty/ 
Co. Novice Foil Championships: | st, Steve Yoshinaga, 
Kresge; 2nd, Hassan F. Djalali, College V; and 3rd, 
Steve Goldbeck, Stev. Advanced Tennis Singles: 
Ist, Bob Martin, College VIII, 2nd, John Steritz, 
Crown. 


DROP-IN JOB SEEKERS SUPPORT GROUP 


Arlo Guthrie will play two shows, at 8 and I1 
p.m., this coming Tuesday, November 7, at High 
Country, 931 Pacific Avenue. 


meets each Thursday at noon. Donation $1. Skills . 
Discovery classes are held on Tuesday from 6-8 
p.m. (four sessions) donation requested $8-$15 
based on a sliding scale. Individual career counseling 
with a trained job counselor by appointment. Dona- 
tion requested is $2 to $5 based on a sliding scale. 
The resource library is open daily from 9-5. Call the 
YWCA at 426-3062 for further info. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


presents 


pN 
pos 


ites 


A One-Day Seminar 


in 


San Francisco 
December 2, 1978 


JAPAN CENTER THEATRE, 


PAUL EHRLICH 
An Ecologist Looks 
at Development 


JOHN HOLDREN 
Energy Strategies 
For the Future 


1881 Post Street 


ROBERT ORNSTEIN 


Human Ecology and 
Human Understanding 


DONALD HEYNEMAN 
Aid or Mis-Aid ° 
To The Third World 


FEE: $35 


Registration Form — HUMAN ECOLOGY 


Name 


Last 


Mailing Address 


First Middle 


(Number & Street) 


City 


Telephone | ) 


State and Zip Code! 


( 


‘Business! 


Occupation 


Home 


Fee: $35 


Make checks or money orders payable to The Institute for the pads of 


Human Knowledge (ISHK). 


PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY REGISTRATION FORM 


Mail to: 


The Inétitute for the Study of Human Knowledge 


Box 170c, Los Altos, CA 94022 


) 


INTERIORS from p. 25 


Although the film might have proven more successful if 
confined to intimate surroundings, it still stands as a 
laudable accomplishment for Woody. In short, avoid the 
“NO REFUND?” sign outside the theatre. if the $3.50 
admission isn't in itself discouraging. Interiors isn't Sat- 
urday night entertainment for the average American family, 
but it is clearly among the most “sophisticated” of American 
films recently produced, and perfect for those who abhor 
European subtitles. It is a film which provokes thought, and 
clearly merits it. 


STUDENTS from p. 11 


function is to absorb the normal levels of student political 
energy—drawing it into the harmless arena of the commit- 
tee (committees only make recommendations—they have 
no power themselves)—and thus frustrate other ‘extra- 
administrative’ political efforts at achieving change in what 
the campus is and what it does. 

The process works in subtle and seductive ways. Students, 
concerned about campus affairs, are attracted to these 
committees because they seem the only avenue available. 
But sitting on a committee implicitly entails accepting the 
basic assumptions and ‘rules’ of the committee. For most 
committees, the agendas are prepared by an administrative 
chair, or a faculty member in the role of an administrator. 
the meeting is conducted by administrative priorities; the 
discussion must be pertainent to the task of the committee 
(which is to prepare an administrative report), and the 
conclusions reached must be consistent with administrative 
goals. 

The structure, function, and process of these committees 
are arranged to promote administrative priorities from the 
outset. There is no committee to deal with the investments 
question, there is no way for students to change the tenure 
decision, students are essentially impotent when it comes to 


ED ALHEIT 
J.W. ANDREASEN 
PHIL BALDWIN 


BRUCE BRATTON 
MARIA CASTRO 

JOAN COLEMAN 
HERMAN CORNELL 
LILLIAN CRANE 
CAROLE DE PALMA 
FRANK DE PALMA 
REBECCA D. DERRICK 


SALLY DI GIROLAMO 
G. WILLIAM DOMHOFF 
PAUL DRAGAVON 
VIRGINIA DRAGAVON 
J. FRANK GALLEGHER 
ROBERT M. GIBBS 


"worse, and more quickly, for the Santa Cruz tenant. 
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the kind of education, they receive, the way classes are 
structured, the social responsibility of the university, or any 
of the other issues that have raised student activism in the 
past years. This is why students are compelled to take their 
concerns “to the streets’’—the process, by definition, is not 
capable of addressing fundamental questions. If such 
questions should intrude, the process insures that the 
administrative answer will prevail. 

It is little wonder that many student seats go unfilled. And 
while the administration uses this fact to justify its own 
decisions (by saying “we gave students a chance’), the fact 
that these committees are useless—and the general under- 
standing of this fact, is probably closer to the source of the 
abstinence. 

Only one question remains: ‘If students realize that their 
participation on these committees is a useless act—why do 
they continue to sit on committees?’ Unfortunately, the 
survey remains mute on this point. 


A copy of the 15-page report is available at the Merrill 
College Office—ask Phyllis. 


NO ON B from p. 18 


Indeed, the political polarization in this town is a reflection 
of the pressures; political polarization has become a market 
response. , 

It is my hope that the reader will consider the argument 
that is given here. Rent stabilization is something that 
appears to be in the tenants’ interests. The best that can be 
expected is that rent stabilization will do nothing negative— 
that no landlords will be in their business to make money. 
Not too many people, however, will trust landlords that far. 
A vote against rent control is not a vote which helps 
landlords and hurts tenants. If gouging landlords behave the 
way they are expected to, Measure B can only make matters 


-WE’RE FOR HENRY J. MELLO 


FOR RE-ELECTION TO THE STATE ASSEMBLY 
ARNOLDO GIL-OSORIO 4RT PEARL 
ELOISE GRAHM 

FRED GRAY 

EDWARD F. BOROVATZ ELLEN GRUYS 

LUCY HAESSLER 

ALLA HERNANDEZ 
ELIAS M. HERNANDEZ 
TIM JENKINS 

DON LANE 
KATHLEEN LEY 
DOREEN LISSNER 
MARTY MANLEY 
ANDREW DI GIROLAMO CHRIS MATTHEWS 
TIM McCORMICK 
CRAIG MERRILEES 


ELIZABETH MOORE 
DAVID P. OSGOOD 


GARY A. PATTON 
MARILYN PATTON 


WE URGE YOU TO VOTE NOV. 7 
| HENRY J. MELLO 


PAID FOR BY BOB LISSNER 


JOHN TUCK 


PHILIP READER 
LORRAINE READER 
RONALD L. ROGERS 
SUE REYNOLDSON 
BRUCE ROSENBLUM 
BILL SHELTON 
GEORGE STAVIS 
CARLI STEVENS 


SHERRY TUCK 

VERA VAN DUSEN 
ROBERT C. VAUGHAN 
JOHN YOUNG 

JERRY ZELLHOEFER 


DUCUP from p. 27 


who or what I was. This second letter further condemned 
my moral character, stating that I was a bad influence on the 
entire household. The letter did not mention the other 
students in the house who had been overtly shacking up with 
their respective mates. In fact, when I saw Richard later in 
the year, he told me that Ducup had brought bonbons to him 
and his girlfriend--she and Richard were living together 
since the extra space had been created by my eviction. 

There was clearly nothing I could do. Ducup had caused 
me numerous problems, and in addition he still holds about 
$25 of my rent money--money which never should have 
been kept as the result of an eviction. It would have cost at 
least twice that much to do anything about it though, and to 
my knowledge there exists nothing in France comparable to 
our small claims court. Ducup knew that the warped cards 

“of society were on his side. 

EPILOGUE: A woman living in my former house 
discovered the following poetry by accident one day when 
she decided to remove a poster which had been carelessly 
nailed to the back of her closet door. Tearing away the 
poster, she discovered the poetry written in a sloppy green 
scrawl which covered most of the door’s surface: 

LES MEMOIRES DE DUCUP 

Arranger avec un jet d'eau 

—les enfants— 
_ Sortir les roues de landau 

Casser les pots de fleurs 

Menage a une vieille dame qui etait sa locataire 

(A very interpretive, loose translation: ‘Instructing those 
children with a jet of water/ Tearing off their wagon wheels/ 
Smashing all the flower pots/ Fondling an old lady who had 
rented a room.”’) 

And just the year before me, I hear that. Ducup proposed 
marriage to a young Jewish student living in the house. Her 

last name was something like Rubenstein! 


aba AB oe 


INSTRUCTION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ IMPROVE YOUR GRADES ' Send for your 356- 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICA- 
TION: Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, a state 
certified school, offers day and evening programs in 
massage and wholistic health education. Swedish, 
Esalen, and Integral Massage. Polarity, Touch for 
Health, Acu-pressure and Self-help taught with love 
clarity and depth. Apply for November admissions 
now. Independent Study Credit. 425-7707 


I TEACH guitar, woodwinds, and piano. For inform- 
ation call Jon Rey (408) 737-5510. 


POSTURAL TRANSFORMATION through 

awareness. A non-manipulative approach providing 
practical means of functioning more effectively. The 
Psoas muscle and it’s vital affect on organ functioning, 
breathing, balance & emotional well-being will be 
emphasized. 7 Mondays 8-10 p.m. Begins Nov. 6th. 
Liz Koch 425-5508 or leave message 426-9879. 


TUTORING IN ENGLISH language and litera- 
ture, Chaucer to Ginsberg. Enjoyment at the Oxford- 
UCSC-Harvard-Cabrillo level attainable. Prerequi- 
site: desire for mastery. Fees flexible, based on what 
student feels it’s worth & coin available. See Miles, 
1520 Pacific Garden Mall, room 315. 


JAZZ DANCE for beginners. Exciting new class 
forming. Learn basic jazz technique, move out and 
have fun! Classes begin November 7th for 6 
Tuesdays, 7:30—9:00. $16. For more info. & regis- 
tration call YMCA. 426-3062 Taught by Nancy 
Kaufman. 


LOST AND FOUND 


LOST: A brown leather flight jacket (vintage) at the 
Good Fruit Company party last Friday nite. 
FOUND: Brown leather flight jacket (I picked it up 
by mistake.) Call Jeff—427-2952 


WALLET FOUND at First and Main Streets by 
the Wharf. Call Greg at 426-3496. 


page, mail order catalog of Collegiate Research. 
10,250 topics listed. Prompt Delivery. Box 25097- 
B, Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 (213) 477-8226 


RESEARCH SERVICE. We offer complete out- 
line and bibliography on any research topic. 20 
years experience. Fast service call Carousel Research 
423-2480 


FIREWOOD, 1/2 cord—2 year seasoned—$40: 
5” hide-a-bed—$30. 5 1/2° dresser—$10; 5° stereo 
cabinet—$10; 2 stereo speakers—$30. 476-4535. 


GARAGE SALE—NOV. 5, 9 a.m. Big and little, 


things—piano, °63 Buick, Yamaha dirt bike, beds, 
aquariums, etc. 280 Moore St. 

FOR SALE: CALCULATION & SKETCHING 
PAD, blue cross-section, 17 x 22. $10, originally 
$17. Call Christopher at x2430. 


SERVICES 


HEAD SHOTS for actors/actresses, models, etc. 
Agency quality work! Complete facilities for various 
lighting techniques. KEN KEARNEY—688-4546 
(24 hrs.) 


ASTROLOGICAL STUDY GUIDE: Learn how 
and when to use your best study potentials by using 
astrology. Call Robert Cole for $30 appointment, 
423-4234 


FRENCH TUTORING: Having trouble with your 
French? Native-bor will help you with conversation 
and grammar. Call Martine at 425-5261 or 425-0801 
o 
f 


\ 


RENTALS 


ROOM FOR RENT: Bdrm. w/ private bathroom 
in large two bdrm. cabin in the Mt. Non-smoking, 
woman preferred. $125 a mo. & “‘small” utilities 
bill. 335-3031 


NICE ROOM FOR RENT: Nov. Ist in Aptos 
$125.00 mo. Ist, last, & deposit. Kids OK. Mellow 
atmosphere! 688-6770 “keep tryin’ 


HOME TO SHARE in Seacliff, $165/mo. & 
utilities. Barbara, eves: 688-9682 


KEROX KEROK KEROXK KEROK KEROK KMEROX KEROX MCROK KEROX KEROX 


MEROX 


KEHOX KEROX 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
SANTA CRUZ © (408) 425-5177 


XEROX KEHOX 


XEROX 


1000 COPIES: 


LOWEST 'PRIGES. 2.7 
OPEN UNTIL 10 PM V 


XEROX 


xX EROK 


FREE COLLATION St 
FREE PARKING WITH E 
LOCATED IN THE Hi 


xFROX 


FREE LIMITED TYPEWRI ER-USAGE" 


XEROX 


MOWIX KOHIX KOMIK KOWIX xKODIX 


CONNECTIC 


V OFFSET PRINTING: 100 COPIES: 2.95 


14x25 COPIES IN ANY QUANTITY! 


» 
od 
ies ae 


MOWIX KOHIX KOUIX MOHIXK 


SANTA CRUZS 
ONLY COPY SERVICE WITH 


KOU IX 


14.00 


“OU IX 


? DAY INSTANT SERVICE' 


¥2C A COPY 
NEEKDAYS'! 


MOU? x 


KOI 


RVICE! 
ASY ACCESS! 
ART OF DOWNTOWN' 


xOU ax 


MOH YX 


kOn3xX KOBRK KOGIX KOGIX 
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LASSIFIED AD 


PERSONALS 


THEY'VE SPENT $ 60,000. DON’T LET THEM 
buy Your Vote. Reasonable Rents. Housing for 
People. *YES on A & B* 


MEN! WOMEN! JOBS ON SHIPS! American. 
Foreign. No experience required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer job or career. Send 
$3.00 for information. SEAFAR, Dept. D-13 Box 
2049, Port Angeles, Washington 98362. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST seeks female models. 
Various assignments—fashion, advertising, etc. 
Must be neat and trim—portfolio not necessary. 


426-5120. 
TYPING 


VICKIE HAWK TYPING/EDITING IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. Considerate, professional, quality 
service. 688-3890. 


E. LYN PROFESSIONAL TYPING. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric—choice of type styles. Westside 
location. Pick-up and delivery. 426-0474 


TYPING: Big papers, little papers, theses, what 
have you. Will correct English, spelling and all that 
stuff. 423-6225. 


Expand your 
horizons with 


TR Ww VIDAR 


We're expanding our horizons and we'd 
like to invite you to play a significant role 
in Our CONtiNUINg growth! 


Vidar, a major Division of TRW, is engaged 

in the development, manufacture and market 

ing of digital telecommunications products 
and systems for the telephone industry 

worldwide 


Because of significant product expansion, 
we have current opportunities 

for bright, enthusiastic Electrical Engineers 
and Computer Scientists with a BS, MS 
or Ph.D 


Our benefits program is among the best 
you Il find our educational assistance pro 
gram extremely attractive 100% reimburse 
ment for tuition, fees and books for work 
related courses. In addition, we have a unique 
Work College Program which allows con 
tinuing education while on a reduced work 
schedule 


Interested? Let's talk about it! 


WE WILL BE INTERVIEWING 
ON YOUR CAMPUS 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


Please Contact your College 
Placement Office to arrange interview 


BUT you don't have to wait you can 
visit our nearby facilities in Mt. View for a 
relaxed, informal discussion at your con 

venience. Drop your resume in the mail today 
to Richard M. Duncan, Senior Personnel 
Representative 


— TRW vivar 


77 Ortega Avenue 
Mt. View, CA 94040 
415/961-1000. 


ae er SL ee TRW vivar —S) 


We are an equal opportunity employer MF 


Twenty words for a dollar, due by noon Tuesday. 


tL pp Tr Le rr Lee Le rl Le 


‘TRAVEL 


TRAVEL SERVICE Open on campus. Everyone 
welcome. See John Saliba in the redwood building 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 10-2 Thursday 1- 
3 or call 429-TRIP. 


VEHICLES 


‘59 GMC half-ton truck 6 cyl. 270 engine, 4 spd. 
tranny strong, dependable. With utility rack, new 
battery. $600 firm. Call 429-4350, leave message 
for Dan. 


MO-PED-— | year old, XInt. cond., rear seat and 
front pegs, saddle bad. $500 new, now $350. 423- 
8712. 


1970 VW Squareback-Good mechanical condition, 
excellent rebuilt engine, new tires, brakes, clutch, . 
fuel injection system—dependable commuter. $850 
476-4535. 


1970 FIAT 124 Spider. Only 40,000 miles on car, 

4,000 miles on rebuilt engine. Radials, roll bar, 
Abarth steering wheel, new cloth top, windshield. 
Good body and runs beautifully. $2000 Janice 
432-3228. 


TR Ww VIDAR 
TR W VIDAR 
TRW vivar 
TR Ww VIDAR 
TR Ww VIDAR 
TRW vioar 


= 


gfe 
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SYLVANIA 


139 


PICTURE FRAME SALE 


TWIN PAK KODAK MOVIE 110-126 
res FLIP FILM "KODAK 
POLAROID | KODACHROME ( cae 

Lop, FILM FLASH 9 99 & Tir 


19.95 VALUE NEW 
Texas Instruments 


e CUSTOM FRAMING SAVE }o 
© QUALITY CRAFTMANSHIP 
FIRST RATE SERVICE 


Caer | LOWOC ORI 


VA 
TI 1030. 


CALCULATOR 
LIKEY MEMORY 
AUTO TURN OFF 


SPECIALS 


Poor Richard's 


anac 


1.10 LIST 


LIQUID 26% LIST 
PAPER LUXO 
eanneetion STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLY FULL:ADJUST 
FLUID . LAMP 
6.95 VALUE CHAIN STORE PRICES—LOCAL SERVICE 2.59 VALUE - 
LS Oe EE, STACKING a 
TRAY : 
STAPLER LUMA Gio 
BLACK—BROWN 
Ga eco ee z 
a | 7200" sax FRONT STREET S| | - 
—-—4 ae Long’s | | 
os FULL RANGE 
OF COLORS 
ALMANAC LOCATION POOR RICHARD’S 
SPECIAL 


SALE ENDS SATURDAY NOV. 11th 


SUPPLIES 


‘SOLDERING 
OS | TRON 499 
50/50 WIRE SOLDER 1 Ib. 3° 
FLUX 4 FL. OZ. — 99¢ 
ALL STAIN GLASS 20% OFF 


ALL 
LIQUITEX PAINTS 20% 


OFF LIST 
16 OZ. 


HYPAR GESSO 99¢ 
WALTER FOSTER ART BOOKS 1“ 
FW DRAWING INK 99¢ 
18x24 BIENFANGNEWSPAD 1“ 
4 OZ. ELMERS GLUE. 49¢ 
QUART GUM TERPENTINE 1° 
3/4" x 60 yd. MASKING TAPE 44¢ 
12” PAPER CUTTER 19% 


fan: 


